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JUDGE  SILAS  P.  SORGHUM, 
Possum  Trot,  Ozark  County, 
Missouri,  peered  expectantly  over 
his  iron-rimmed  specks  and  eyed 
the  big  brown  grasshopper  that 
had  just  fluttered  to  the  porch  rail 
like  a  spent  helicopter.  He  worked 
his  jaws,  pursed  his  lips,  tilted  up 
his  head,  and  delivered.  The  un- 
happy insect  was  deluged. 

"Not  bad,"  commented  the 
judge,  ''Cose  these  hyar  store 
teeth  sorta  git  in  mah  way — " 


"The  range  was  a  bit  far,  sir, 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  target 
hit,"  admired  the  reporter  from 
the  S^.  Louis  Post,  "but  tell  me 
more  about  yourself;  about  some 
of  the  leading  characters — human 
interest  stuff.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  Ever  since  that  ti'ial,  you're 
a  remarkable  person,  a  celebrated 
character." 

"Hump!  That's  what  mah  Re- 
publican opponent  last  'lection 
time  said  about  me  only  he  used 
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diffrunt  words.  Said  Ah  was  a 
notorious  demeegog." 

"He  was  defeated?" 

"Shore  he  was  whupped.  De- 
sarved  it  too.  After  the  returns 
come  in  that  thar  night  his  own 
township  give  him  only  two  votes. 
We  figgered  he  had  voted  for  him- 
self twice  and  throwed  both  o'  'em 
out.  Yessir,  he  wasn't  ethical. 
When  he  alluded  to  me  as  a 
notorious  demeegog  why  that 
rooned  him.  Lots  o'  hill  folks 
around  hyar  aint  quite  sure  what 
'notorious'  means  and,  as  Ah  care- 
fully explained  to  mah  constit- 
uents, the  rest  o'  them  figgered  a 
demeegog  was  a  special  kind  of 
Democrat — which,  in  Ozark 
Cyounty  don't  hurt  none  abit.  Ef 
he'd  a  had  the  hoss  sense  of  a 
Arkansas  swamp  rabbit  he'd  a 
knowed  better." 

"The  joke  was  on  him,  eh?" 

Judge  Sorghum  chuckled  remi- 
niscently.  "Speakin'  a  jokes,"  he 
remarked,  "reminds  me  o'  the  time 
me  an'  Jim  Meekum  played  a  joke 
onct.  Ye  know  Jim  Meekum?  Post- 
master over  at  the  cyounty  seat? 
Jim's  the  meanest,  weasenest, 
tight-lipped,  spineless  guv'ment 
official  a  thoughtless  Democratic 
administration  ever  put  in  office. 
Won't  even  read  postcards — 
less'n  o'  cose  he's  all  by  hisself. 
Ah  knowed  Jim  Meekum  ever 
since  he  was  a  no-good  wood 
colt.  Waal,  suh,  me  an'  Jim  was 
like  Damon  an'  Pithyas  (them's 
Greek  characters).  Still  are  good 
friends  if  either  of  us  durn  fools 
would  only  admit  it.  Ah  was 
older'n  Jim.  Jim  was  the  onriest, 
prankinest  critter  that  ever  got 
thrashed  at  the  old  Ridge  School 
house.  Alius  in  trouble!  Nen  Ah'd 
have  to  git  him  outa  trouble. 
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Thataway  lots  of  folks  around 
Ridge  figgered  Ah  was  no  better'n 
Jim.  But  at  that,  Ah  reckon  we 
both  had  some  purty  good  quali- 
ties, well  concealed. 

"Anyhow  Ah  was  a  readin'  law 
them  days  in  Cuhnel  Allison's  law 
office.  The  old  gentleman  was 
purty  old  ( went  to  heaven  or  some 
place  ten,  twelve  yars  ago).  He 
was  stone  deef  and  had  only  one 
eye  that  was  any  good.  But  that 
old  man  shore  knowed  the  law. 
Larned  me  the  fust  principles  of 
parleementary  perceedin's.  It 
come  in  handy  when  Ah  was 
speaker  o'  the  House  in  JeflFerson 
City.  The  Cuhnel  was  a  groomin' 
me  to  take  over  some  day  and 
hang  a  shingle  next  to  his'n.  So  ye 
see  Ah  was  sorta  on  mah  good 
behavior — when  along  comes 
Jim  Meekum  with  one  of  his  prac- 
tical jokes. 

"Now  practical  jokes  is  some- 
times most  always  like  a  mess  o' 
polecats — liable  to  backfire  any 
time.  That's  shore  what  this'n  did 
o'  Jim  Meekum's.  But  Ah'm  gittin' 
ahead  o'  mah  story. 

"Waal  suh,  along  about  1916 
or  so — it  was  after  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  re-elected — Ah  recollect 
the  cyounty  commissioners  hired 
a  man  schoolteacher.  Seems  Jim 
was  still  in  school  at  the  time 
'cause  he  shore  hated  to  have  to 
go  to  work.  But  Jim  quit.  Ah 
recollect  partly  becuz  he  had 
larned  all  thar  was  in  the  eighth 
grade  an'  the  new  schoolteacher, 
they  said,  played  football  at  the 
school  he  come  from  an'  could  lick 
anybody  in  the  room.  That  was 
proballee  the  main  reason  they 
hired  him. 

"Nen  thar  mought  have  been 
another  reason.  Jim  went  to  work 


at  Morgan's  store  at  the  cross- 
roads. Old  man  Morgan  was  as 
tight  as  a  pair  o'  new  shoes.  But 
he  had  a  daughter;  Mirandy  was 
her  name.  Mirandy  wa'nt  ezactly 
a  ravishin'  beauty  an'  she  wan't  no 
spring  chicken  neither  but  she 
could  cook  and  her  father  had 
mortgages  on  every  bottom  land 
around.  The  only  trouble  was, 
Mirandy  was  the  talkinest  female 
woman  this  side  o'  the  Ai'kansas 
border.  Clackey-clack  all  day  long 
and  all  through  the  night!  Yessir," 
Judge  Sorghum  nodded  his  head 
gravely  and  rendered  a  judicial 
decision,  "her  tongue,  like  a  pup's 
tail,  jes'  never  stopped  waggin'." 

"Nen  the  new  schoolteacher 
showed  up  at  the  store  an'  got  in 
the  habit  o'  doin'  it  regular. 
Mirandy,  like  any  ordnary  female, 
liked  it.  Jim  got  sore— nearly  got 
fired  by  ole  man  Morgan  for  re- 
fusing to  wait  on  the  school- 
teacher. 

"Long  'bout  spring  o'  1917  it 
looked  like  we  all  was  a  goin' 
to  go  to  war.  Shore  enough, 
things  began  to  pop.  Cuhnel  Al- 
lison whar  Ah  was  readin'  law 
was  'pointed  Draft  Board  Direc- 
tor for  Ozark  Cyounty.  Ah  was 
willin'  to  go.  Pappy  had  fit  in  the 
Civil  War — and  Ah  had  been  jes' 
a  bit  too  young  for  the  Spanish 
American.  Now  they  tole  me  ^\h 
was  too  old.  Also  mah  eyes  was 
bad.  It  didn't  bother  Jim  none — 
he  figgered  thar  warn't  no  reason 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  Demo- 
crats, least  ways  not  hyar  in  Ozark 
Cyount^^ 

"One  night  when  Ah  was  a 
holpin'  the  Cuhnel  git  out  some 
papers,  Jim  dropped  in.  Ah  paid 
him  no  mind.  Nen  on  the  way 
daown  to  the   drugstore  he  tole 


^^ 


me  what  he'd  done.  Durn  ef  he 
hadn't  stole  one  of  the  letter 
forms  tellin'  a  man  he  was  called 
up  for  a  physical  examination  for 
the  draft  an'  he  had  filled  in  the 
schoolteacher's  name,  stuck  it  in 
a  penalty  envelope,  and  it  was 
now  by  this  time  in  the  post  of- 
fice. 

"  'Holy  Jumpin'  Jeeroosalim!' 
Ah  said.  'Do  you  know^  what 
you've  up  and  done?' 

"  Why  they  aint  no  harm  did,' 
says  Jim.  'The  schoolteacher  will 
git  the  notice  and  it  will  scare 
the  devil  outa  him.  Nen  he'll  come 
in  for  the  examination,  find  out 
it's  a  mistake,  .  .  .! 

"  'Do  you  know,  Jim  Meechum,' 
Ah  said,  'it's  a  pentitentiiy  offense 
for  a  private  citizen  not  on  a  pub- 
lic payroll  to  use  a  frank  en- 
velope? That's  ten  years.  Nen,  Ah 
said,  obstructin'  the  draft,  that's 
another  ten  year — mebbe  twenty. 
Ah  aint  shore.  Nen  thar's  malice 
aforethought.  A  good  lawyer  like 
Cuhnel  Allison  could  git  you  sent 
up  for  life — ^yuh  durn  no-count 
ignoramus  fool,  you  an  yore  prac- 
tical jokes.  An  ef  Ah  keep  mah 
mouth  shut,  .Ah'm  no  better.  Ah'm 
what  is  called  in  the  law  books  a 
partycepts  criminis.  That's  just  as 
bad  as  ef  Ah  was  to  git  full  credit 
for  doin'  it  all  by  mahself.  Yo're 
all  a  foolin'  with  Uncle  Sam,'  Ah 
said. 

"  'Shucks,'  says   Jim,   'yo'all  jes' 
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a  keep  yore  big  mouth  shet  and 
it'll  blow  over/ 

"But  that  war  nt  the  way  it 
turned  out.  Ye  see  the  school- 
master, he  got  that  blame  letter 
an'  instead  of  comin  in  an'  checkin' 
up  fust,  he  traipses  over  to  Jeffer- 
son City  whar  thar  was  a  recruitin' 
office  an'  durn  ef  they  didn't  take 
him.  Three  months  later  he  was 
sent  to  a  officers'  training  camp  at 
Ft.  Riley  an  they  made  him  a 
full  captain.  Jim  didn't  say 
nawthin'  but  he  heard  plenty 
from  Mirandy  who  sorta  suspected 
something  and  wouldn't  have 
nawthin'  to  do  with  Jim  no  more. 
With  the  schoolmaster  away  and 
her  mad  at  Jim,  durn  if  that  thar 
woman  didn't  have  her  old  man 
invite  me  over  for  supper  one  night 
to  discuss  a  lawsuit  he  was  a 
thinkin'  about.  'Cose  Ah  went. 

"Nen  the  joke  really  boomer- 
anged,  as  they  say.  One  bright 
mawnin'  Jim  got  his  notice  to  re- 
port to  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas, 
an'  from  nen  on,  it  all  reads  like 
a  Dante's  inferno.  (Dante  was  an 
Eyetalian  feller  what  went  to 
Hades  once. )  Jim  was  assigned  to 
D  Company.  Yep — ye  guessed  it. 
D  Company  was  commanded  by 
no  other  than  the  schoolteacher. 

"Waal,  suh — according  to  Jim's 
letters  they  shore  tried  hard  to 
make  a  soldier  outa  Jim.  He 
marched  and  double-timed  all 
over  the  state  o'  Arkansas.  The 
schoolteacher  sorta  took  a  per- 
sonal intrust  in  Jim,  so  on  his  days 


off  Jim  generally  peeled  potatoes 
and  mopped  barracks  floors. 
Once  he  nearly  shot  his  foot  off 
with  a  pistol  they  give  him. 

"  'Bout  when  Jim  was  really 
willin'  an'  hopin'  to  die  for  his 
country  the  war  ended.  Jim  come 
back  home  but  the  schoolteacher, 
he  must  a  stayed  in  the  army. 
Leastwise  we  never  heard  no  more 
about  him. 

"Yessir,  Jim's  joke  sure  back- 
fired. He  never  did  quite  git  over 
his  time  in  the  army.  But  at  least 
his  troubles  ended.  He  was  like 
Dante,  that  Eyetalian  feller,  he 
got  back. 

"An'  a  scrupulous  Providence 
which  watches  over  us  didn't  fer- 
git  me!  Ah  shore  got  mah  share 
of  thet  durned  joke  that  had  back- 
fired." 

"You  were  punished  too?  The 
law  found  out  about  that  draft 
notice?" 

"Waal  no.  Ah  maintained  mah 
fiduciary  confidence,  as  fer  as 
that  was  concerned — but  God 
punished  me  jes'  the  same." 

"How  was  that.  Judge?" 

Judge  Sorghum  gazed  mourn- 
fully over  the  iron-rimmed  specks. 

"This  is — sort  o'  confidential  like 
— what  Ah  said  about  ole  man 
Morgan?  I  mean  and  his  daughter 
Mirandy?" 

"Yes,  but  how  does  that  affect 
you.  Judge?" 

"Shucks,  young  feller,  I  married 
Mirandy — the  talkinest  woman 
this  side  o'  Arkansas. 


Today's  President  is  tomorrow's  3c  stamp. 


Jlanald  cM-elJje^ 


Paul  Ri 
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Just  about  everybody  seems  to 
feel  that  if  there's  one  phase  of 
history  he  knows  all  about  it's 
Paul  Revere.  Didn't  he  have  to 
almost  memorize  the  famous 
poem? 

Well,  were  you  aware  that  Paul 
Revere  galloped  off  on  four  his- 
tory-making rides,  not  just  one? 
That  his  last  ride,  the  one  that  he's 
so  famous  for,  was  perhaps  his 
least  important  one?  That  he  was 
forty  and  plumpish  at  the  time, 
that  he  was  "second  choice" 
for  the  ride,  and  that  he  never  did 
finish  it?  That,  actually,  his  most 
daring  exploit  on  this  ride  wasn't 
on  a  horse  but  in  a  boat?  Or  that 
he  wound  up  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionaiy  War  in  disgrace, 
charged  with  cowardice? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  name 
wasn't  even  Revere.  It  was  De 
Revoire.  His  family  had  de- 
scended from  French  Hugenots. 
It  was  changed  to  Revere  so  that 
the  "country  bumpkins"  of  Ameri- 
ca would  have  an  easier  time  say- 
ing it. 


Paul  Revere  would  have  made 
a  dent  in  American  history,  even 
if  he  hadn't  made  any  of  his  his- 
torical rides.  He  printed  the  first 
Continental  money.  He  was  the 
countiy's  first  political  cartoonist. 
He  invented  a  method  of  rolling 
sheet  copper  that  made  him  the 
father  of  this  country's  copper  in- 
dustry. He  played  an  important 
part  in  getting  the  manufacture  of 
dentures  started  in  this  countiy — 
George  Washington  is  believed 
to  be  among  those  for  whom  Re- 
vere made  dental  plates. 

Paul  was  the  third  of  twelve 
children  of  his  silversmith  father. 
The  boy  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion, turning  while  still  very 
young  to  the  business  of  learning 
the  craft  of  the  silversmith  in  Ros- 
ton. 

Though  he  became  a  keen  busi- 
nessman, he  was  too  much  of  an 
artist  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
standard  rudiments  of  the  craft. 
He  found  himself  turning  more 
and  more  to  creative  copper  work 
and,    particularlv,    to    engraving. 
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His  engravings  were  apt  to  carica- 
ture the  British  and  to  sympathize 
with  the  aims  of  the  colonists.  He 
immortahzed  the  Boston  massacre 
by  engraving  the  scene  on  copper. 
Paul  Revere  found  himself  get- 
ting more  and  more  mixed  up  in 
the  Revolutionary  cause.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  donning  feath- 
ers and  putting  on  war  paint  with 
the  other  bold  conspirators. 


His  first  ride  was  his  most  im- 
portant. He  got  wind  that  the 
British,  as  an  armed  conflict  with 
the  Colonies  neared,  had  decided 
to  move  their  military  supplies 
from  Fort  William  and  Mary  to  a 
safer  place.  He  dashed  away  to 
relay  that  information  to  patriots 
in  that  vicinity.  They  kept  a 
weather  eye  on  the  fort,  stopped 
the  British  maneuver  and  later  on 
the  bullets  and  gunpowder  of  the 
fort  were  commandeered  by  the 
Colonists  and  played  a  significant 
part  in  covering  the  retreat  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Shortly  thereafter  Paul  Revere 
made  another  important  ride.  He 
went  to  Portsmouth  to  alert  and 
rally  the  New  Hampshirites  to  the 
American  cause. 

Then  on  April  16,  1775,  two 
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days    before    his    "famous"    ride, 
Revere  took  off  on  horseback  for 
a  journey  that  was  probably  more  ) 
important  than  the  one  that  Henry  ■ 
Wadsworth    Longfellow    was    to 
dramatize  for  the  nation. 

Longfellow  was  quite  a  poet, 
there's  no  doubt  about  that,  but  he 
wasn't  a  particularly  accurate  jour- 
aalist.  It  was  on  this  April  16  ride 
that  the  two-lanterns-by-sea,  one- 
by-land  system  was  used.  Revere's 
April  16  ride  was  to  Concord  to 
notify  the  Revolutionaries  that  the 
arrival  of  a  British  expeditionary 
force  was  imminent  and  that  the 
military  stores  at  Concord  had  ' 
best  be  moved.  Revere's  "famous" 
ride  two  evenings  later  was  only 
to  notify  the  countryiside  as  far  as 
Concord  that  the  British  troops 
actually  had  come. 

Revere,  a  stout  man  of  forty, 
had  no  official  military  connection 
with  the  Revolutionary  forces,  but 
was  more  like  today's  civil  defense 
warden.  He  was  one  of  some  thirty 
Boston  citizens  who  maintained  a 
sort  of  nondescript  patrol  looking 
around  the  city — a  kind  of  human 
radar  system,  you  might  say. 

When  the  British  actually 
turned  up.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
who  was  what  you  might  call  the 
head  civil  defense  warden,  sent 
William  Dawes  to  ride  out  to 
warn  the  countryside.  But  after 
Dawes  had  taken  off,  Warren  de- 
cided that  maybe,  to  play  it  safe, 
it  would  be  best  to  have  another 
rider  out,  too.  So  he  gave  the  task 
to   the   ever-willing    coppersmith. 

The  truly  heroic  part  of  Re- 
vere's ride  came  before  he  got  on 
a  horse.  He  had  to  cross  the 
Charles  River  and  the  river  was 
being  heavily  guarded  by  the 
British.  Somehow,  under  the  veiy 


prows  of  the  King's  mighty  ves- 
sels, the  portly,  middle-aged  man 
managed  to  row  himself  over  to 
the  other  side.  There  he  borrowed 
an  ordinary  work  horse  from  a 
deacon  and  away  he  went. 

Although  Dawes  had  something 
like  a  half-hour  start,  Revere  took 
a  shorter  route  and  got  to  Lexing- 
ton ahead  of  Dawes  to  warn  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  John  Hancock,  two 
Revolutionary  leaders  badly 
wanted  by  the  Tories,  about  the 
oncoming  Britishers.  But  Revere 
never  completed  the  mission  of 
going  on  to  Concord.  He  was 
captured  by  British  soldiers  and 
Dawes,  who  doesn't  get  a  line  in 
Longfellow's  poem,  continued  on 
to  Concord. 

It  would  seem  that  among  Paul 
Revere's  varied  talents  there  was 
also  that  of  fast-talking  persuasion 
and  that  is  how  he  managed  to 
save  his  neck.  He  convinced  the 
Redcoats  who  had  taken  him  into 
tow  that  the  whole  countryside 
was  aroused  against  them  and 
that,  if  they  wanted  to  save  their 
skins,    they'd   better   let   him   go. 

The  plumpish  coppersmith  got 
back  to  Lexington  in  time  to  hear 
"the  shot  that  was  heard  around 
the  world."  He  didn't  participate 
in  any  of  the  fighting  but  oc- 
cupied himself  by  gathering  up 
some  papers  that  Adams  and  Han- 
cock had  left  behind. 


Back  in  Boston,  Revere  was  re- 
warded for  the  yeoman  service 
he'd  been  rendering  the  American 
cause  by  being  given  command 
of  Castle  William  Island.  It  was 
something  that  was  to  backfire  and 
to  bring  a  cloud  over  his  otherwise 
bright  escutcheon.  An  expedi- 
tionary force  of  his  fizzled  and, 
accused  of  cowardice  and  insub- 
ordination, he  was  summarily  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  He  finally 
managed  to  get  the  charges 
cleared  from  his  name,  but  only 
after  several  years  of  appeals  and 
legal  battling. 

But,  even  while  his  reputation 
was  under  a  cloud.  Revere  did  not 
just  sit  around  and  sulk.  He 
promptly  went  back  to  the  metal 
works  and  turned  out  cannons, 
church  bells  and  other  items  by 
the  score. 

He  continued  in  the  metal 
works  business  the  rest  of  his 
days  and  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty-three.  He  became  one 
of  the  most  familiar  sights  of 
Boston,  insisting  on  wearing 
Revolution  Day  clothes  wherever 
he  went  even  after  they'd  long 
become  outmoded. 

Although  Longfellow's  account 
of  this  one  ride  of  the  copper- 
smith may  be  an  over-poetic  one, 
there's  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
substantial  figure  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 


BATTLE  NOTE 

World  War  II  cost  this  country  $360  billion,  or  nearly 
ten  times  as  much  as  World  War  I,  and  more  than  1,000 
times  as  much  as  the  Revolutionary  War. 


•  Did  you  know  that  secret 
fortunes  exist  in  unknown 
places  all  over  the  U.S.A.? 


HIDDEN  JACKPOTS 


Julian  Dana 


THE  American  West  has  always 
■  offered  adventure  and  the  "big 
future"  to  people  of  strength  and 
imagination.  Nor  is  a  change 
likely.  In  several  odd  w^ays  the  in- 
ventive and  alert  individualists  of 
the  earlier  West  w^ho  needed 
money  and  did  something  about 
it  have  left  their  golden  signature 
behind  them  on  hidden  "jackpots" 
to  challenge  the  curious  and  spec- 
ulative of  our  own  period. 

Some  of  our  earlier  Westerners 
manufactured  their  own  coins 
when  Uncle  Sam's  hard  money 
was  scarce.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  western 
cities  gold  pieces  of  all  denomina- 
tions from  $2.50  to  $50.00  were 
minted  by  private  firms  and  used 
to  keep  pioneer  business  moving 
at  its  brisk  and  happy  pace. 

It  was  all  very  simple — keep 
money  in  circulation  and  discuss 
it  with  Uncle  Sam  later.  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  it  is  these  scarce 
gold  items  born  of  a  gay  and 
robust  commercial  past  that  are 
today,  in  many  instances,  worth 
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thousands  of  dollars  for  each 
specimen  discovered.  Privately 
minted  gold  pieces  of  the  western 
states  are  the  most  valuable  prizes 
a  lucky  finder  may  chance  upon 
in  any  hidden  treasure  trove. 

Only  one  American  in  fifty  thou- 
sand has  ever  heard  that  there  is 
always  more  money  in  his  pocket 
than  he  imagines.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  coins  in  circulation 
today  that  are  worth  from  two  to 
two  hundred  times  their  face 
value.  All  you  need  to  cash  in  is 
alertness  and  a  few  minutes  spent 
over  a  library  coin  book. 

But  what  about  the  more  in- 
triguing "lost  caches,"  the  gold 
and  silver  and  copper  coins  no 
longer  jingling  about,  the  rarities 
of  the  coin  world? 

There  are  undoubtedly  hun- 
dreds of  silver  and  gold  hoards, 
large  and  small,  hidden  in  odd 
places  all  over  the  forty-eight 
states.  They  represent  a  one-time 
lack  of  faith  in  banks,  the  thrifty 
desire  of  fruit-jar  owners  to  have 
cash  on  hand,  the  foibles  of  count- 


less  eccentrics,  and  the  incalcul- 
able beha\'ior  of  the  human  ani- 
mal when  he  forgets  where  he  hid 
the  little  tin  box  or  dies  before 
he  gets  around  to  reclaiming  it. 
The  ti'unk  in  the  attic,  grandma's 
old  sewing  box,  the  battered  old 
cash  receptacle,  the  ancient  card- 
board shoe  box — all  may  contain 
one  or  more  coins  of  value.  Hiding 
places  are  as  strange  as  man's 
imagination. 

Maybe  you  don't  own  an  old 
trunk  or  a  likely  old  attic,  or  know 
a  lonely  spot  where  a  lively  old 
gentleman  missing  some  of  his 
marbles  was  seen  cavorting  with 
a  shovel  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
But  you  can  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open,  check  coin  stories  in 
your  newspapers,  have  fun  keep- 
ing a  check-list  of  "treasure"  yarns 
to  paste  in  a  scrapbook  and  mull 
over. 

By  scanning  the  daily  prints 
you'll  be  amazed  at  the  authenti- 
cated records  of  the  veiy  lucky 
spade  wielders  or  house  movers  or 
lads  in  picnic  mood  w^ho  chance 
upon  the  really  important  coin 
finds.  These  golden  clippings  ap- 
pear to  run  endlessly,  from  coast 
to  coast,  from  farmhouse  to  pent- 
house, from  hole-in-the-ground  to 
plaster-in- the-pantry. 

When  the  fever  of  anticipation 
catches  hold  you  begin  to  make 
inquiry  into  old  homes  and 
abandoned  stores  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  your  home  base, 
pounce  on  old  stories  of  wealthy 
eccentrics  reputed  to  have  sported 
midnight  shovels  or  taken  up  artis- 
tic bricklaying  in  their  later 
years.  You  put  hours  of  library 
research  into  yellowed  newspapers 
where  nuggets  of  small  para- 
graphs catch  your  calculating  eye. 


When  this  happens  there  is  little 
hope  left  for  other  hobbies — you 
are  a  coin  collector,  a  hunter  after 
mint-struck  treasure.  And  there's 
nothing  you  or  anybody  else  can 
do  to  change  it. 

You  read  how  Richard  A.  Cord- 
ray  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  recently 
came  on  an  iion  box  in  a  brick 
wall  of  his  home.  The  box  con- 
tained $30,000.00  in  gold  and  gold 
certificates.  You  note  that  the 
thrilled  Mr.  Cordray  talked  and 
that  numerous  relatives  of  past 
owners  of  the  mansion  filed  claims 
to  the  find.  There's  a  moral  there 
and  it  doesn't  escape  you.  You're 
going  to  talk  to  Uncle  Sam  if  it 
happens  to  you.  And  to  nobody 
else. 

Then  you  ponder  over  the  story 
of  the  cache  of  gold  coins  un- 
earthed in  a  rusted  metal  box  near 
Genoa,  Nevada,  last  October. 
Workmen  on  a  road  project  were 
flush  with  black  eyes  and  double- 
eagles  passed  out  in  the  distribu- 


tion  tumult.  The  box  containing 
the  coins  bore  the  stamp,  "San 
Francisco-Carson  City."  At  least 
one  of  the  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  was  minted  in  1892  and 
disproves  the  sprightly  rumor  that 
the  hoard  was  the  loot  of  a  stage- 
coach holdup.  The  last  stagecoach 
robbery  in  that  vicinity  took  place 
in  1886. 

One  clipping  recalls  old  "lost" 
loot.  A  trio  of  bandits  held  up  the 
Lassen  City,  California,  stage  in 
1859.  They  took  the  Wells-Fargo 
strongbox  with  its  $128,000.00  in 
golden  fifty-dollar  slugs,  twenties, 
tens,  and  fives,  rushed  off  the  trail, 
buried  the  gold  on  a  shoulder  of 
Mount  Shasta,  tried  to  escape. 
The  sheriff  shot  all  three  of  them 
two  hours  after  the  holdup.  But 
he  made  one  mistake.  He  forgot  to 
find  out  where  the  gold  was 
cached  before  he  leaded  down  the 
last  bandit.  A  good  deal  of  public 
condemnation  came  his  way,  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  deal  of  public 
exploration.  But,  to  this  day,  $128,- 
000.00  in  gold  lies  hidden  on  one 
of  Shasta's  fabled  flanks. 

You  sigh  and  wonder  if  that 
two  weeks  is  time  enough  to  get 
you  to  California  and  back  next 
June. 

There's  another  lost  hoard,  too, 
in  the  same  state.  The  story  deals 
with  a  bull-hide  bag  containing 
300  fifty-dollar  gold  slugs  of  pri- 
vate pioneer  mintage  buried  near 
the  old  Mount  Ophir  Mint  in 
Mariposa  County.  Joseph  Farr, 
treasurer  and  tax  collector  of 
Mariposa  County  in  California's 
Gold  Rush  Days,  owned  no  iron 
safe  in  which  to  secure  county 
funds.  But  Mr.  Farr  was  a  man  of 
cunning  and  resourcefulness  when 
it  came  to  safeguarding  public 
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monies.  One  Friday  he  informed 
his  clerk  that  he  had  buried  300 
fifty-dollar  gold  slugs  in  a  place 
known  only  to  himself  near  the 
County  Court  House. 

Saturday  morning,  careful  Joe 
Farr  tried  to  ford  a  spring-wild 
river,  was  swept  from  his  horse, 
and  drowned.  No  one  ever  found 
the  gold.  It's  there  still,  regardless 
of  the  shovel  brigades  of  the  dec- 
ades. 

You  do  some  calculating.  A  fifty- 
dollar  gold  slug  today  brings  from 
$500.00  up  for  each  specimen. 
You  whistle  sharply  and  wonder 
if  you  can  possibly  get  three  weeks 
instead  of  two. 

A  paragraph  about  Arthur  Mc- 
Kee  of  Homestead,  Florida, 
catches  your  attention.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee,  who  pursues  underwater 
photography  as  a  hobby,  just  won 
the  treasure  jackpot — he  found  a 
golden  galleon,  complete  with 
everything  popularly  attributed  to 
such  a  sunken  rarity.  Added  to 
an  undisclosed  number  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  brought  up  were 
several  silver  bars  weighing  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds  each. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute 
snapped  up  one  of  the  bars  and 
lucky  Arthur  is  still  periodically 
submerging  and  reappearing, 
seeming  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
hawking  his  wares. 

There's  this  yarn  about  the  kids 
in  San  Jose,  California.  For  three 
days  they  followed  a  bulldozer 
leveling  off  a  real  estate  project, 
scattering  out  like  birds  following 
a  plough.  Gold  had  literally 
showered  out  of  shattering  glass 
fruit  jars — gleaming  twenties,  tens 
and  fives.  Research  revealed  that 
the  land  had  been  owned  by  a 
wealthy  recluse  who  put  no  faith 


in  banks,  who  had  died  suddenly 
with  a  fine  collection  of  dirty 
spades  in  his  living  room.  The 
thrift}^  old  boy  had  pockmarked 
his  estate  with  squirrel-like  persist- 
ency. As  you  can  guess,  exact 
count  of  the  trove  was  sketchy. 
But  a  moderate  estimate  by  the 
local  press  thought  that  some 
$20,000.00  in  gold  would  make 
university  careers  a  trifle  easier 
for  many  a  teen-ager  in  San  Jose. 

As  you  sheaf  through  your  clips 
you  find  at  least  one  paragraph 
to  prove  the  ancient  wheeze  that 
all  isn't  gold  that  glitters.  At  Man- 
toloking,  New  Jersey,  two  boys 
found  a  chest  half  buried  on  a 
sandbar.  After  frantically  digging 
to  get  it  out  of  the  water  they 
pried  up  the  rusty  lid  and  found 
glittering  "gold"  coins,  rings,  and 
buckles.  Promptly  they  carried 
specimens  of  their  find  to  Vernon 
L.  Brown,  curator  of  the  famous 
Chase  National  Bank  collection. 
He  examined  a  few  of  the  coins 
and  found  them,  to  be  brass 
counters  made  in  imitation  of  real 
George  Third  gold  coins.  Better 
luck  next  chest,  kids. 

In  Baltimore  recently  two  boys 
found  $21,500.00  in  gold  coins 
while  prowling  through  a  deserted 
house.  Within  hours  the  general 
public  had  nearly  torn  the  dwell- 
ing down.  Nobody  found  a  single 
coin.  But  the  boys  returned  three 
weeks  later  and  found  another 
cache  of  $18,500.00  the  crowds 
had  overlooked. 

So  the  record  runs,  good  and 
bad.  But  mostly  good,  you  opine. 
You'll  take  a  chance  on  your  finds 
turning  out  to  be  counterfeit.  You 
blasted  well  know  it  couldn't  hap- 
pen to  you. 

A  sudden  horrid  thought  strikes 


you.  What  about  Uncle  Sam's 
treasure-trove  law?  Do  you  get  to 
keep  your  finds?  The  answer  is 
that  you  do.  So  relax.  Sometimes 
there  is  litigation  because  happy 
chatter  echoes  and  re-echoes.  But 
your  chances  of  retaining  your 
find  favor  you  ten  thousand  to 
one.  Occasionally  the  government 
asks  you  to  dispose  of  your  wares 
at  public  auction.  But  that's  not 
compulsory. 

Your  calculated  hopes  begin  to 
pinwheel  around  all  of  the  great 
rarities  of  the  coin  world — the 
coins  the  dealer  and  collector 
dream  about  discovering  one 
magic  day  when  Dame  Fortune 
really  chuckles  out  loud  and  pats 
her  favorite  child  on  the  noggin. 
These  extraordinarily  hard-to-find 
coins  come  large  and  small,  new 
and  old,  in  all  kinds  of  metals  and 
alloys — copper,  gold,  silver,  brass, 
nickel.  Usually  they  comprise 
coins  of  a  veiy  limited  mintage. 
But  the  commercial  demands  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million 
Americans  on  many  recent  coins 
have  made  many  late  mintings 
rarities. 

The  rare  issues  begin  with 
colonial  pieces  of  the  Sommers  Is- 


lands  (Bermuda  to  you),  "Hogge 
Money/'       Ephraim       Brashear's 
highly  publicized  doubloons  and 
half-doubloons,    Pine    Tree    and 
kindred  shillings,  many  a  copper 
and  silver  issue  of  the  times.  Then 
comes  the  first  rarities  among  the 
copper  and  silver  coinage  author- 
ized  by    Congress    in    1792:    the 
1794,  1804,  and  1836  silver  dollars 
the   1838   O  and   1878  S  halves 
the   1876  CC  twenty-cent  piece 
the  1894  S  dime;  the  1877  nickel 
the  1877  three-cent  piece;  the  1856 
flying  eagle  cent;  the  1793,  1799, 
and    1804   large   cents;   the    1796 
plain-edge  half  cent. 

Uncle  Sam's  domestic  gold  coin- 
age has  its  fortune-making  rarities. 
The  1841  $2.50  gold  piece  lists  at 
$6,000.00;  the  1875  three-dollar 
piece  at  $2,500.00.  Among  the 
five-dollar  gold  pieces,  the  1815 
lists  at  $3,500.00;  the  1819  at 
$1,000.00;  the  1827,  1828,  1829 
and  1830  specimens  all  at  over 
$1,000.00;  the  1832  at  $2,000.00. 
The  1875  $10.00  eagle  lists  at 
$750.00.  The  $20.00  double  eagle, 
struck  first  in  1850,  has  scores  of 
premium  dates,  the  most  sought- 
after  being  the  1907  St.  Gaudens 
first  type  v^ith  a  $2,000.00  price. 

But  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
dates  in  American  coinage  occur 
in  the  gold  issues  of  the  private 
mints.  A  ten-dollar  gold  piece 
struck    by    Templeton    Reid    in 


Lumpkin  County,  Georgia,  brings 
from  $5,000.00  up.  And  up  it 
usually  is.  A  Clark  Gruber  and 
Company  twenty-dollar  piece 
minted  in  1860  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, lists  from  $1,250.00  up.  A 
John  Parsons  two-doUar-and-a- 
half  piece  brings  $2,000.00  as  a 
buyer's  bargain.  A  ten-dollar  J.  J. 
Conway  coin  brings  $5,000.00  or 
more.  A  Baldwin  and  Company 
twenty-dollar  piece  of  1851  lists 
above  $4,000.00.  A  Kellogg  and 
Company  fifty-dollar  gold  slug 
brings  $5,000.00  and  up. 

And  so  it  runs.  In  fact,  every 
piece  of  privately  minted  U.S. 
gold  is  a  small  fortune  in  your 
pocket  if  you  should  chance  upon 
one.  Granted  that's  a  tall  "if."  But 
it  has  happened  to  a  number  of 
fortunate  people  in  the  not-too- 
distant  past.  Last  year  a  lucky 
Virginian  found  a  ten-dollar  gold 
piece,  privately  minted  by  the 
Cincinnati  Mining  and  Trading 
Company  in  1849,  tied  up  in  one 
of  his  great-grandmother's  lace 
handkerchiefs  in  an  old  scented 
bureau  drawer.  It  lists  at  $5,000.- 
00.  He  got  more  than  that  for  it. 

The  trvie  collector,  beginner  or 
old-timer,  is  always  looking  ahead, 
a  glint  in  his  eyes.  Anything  can 
happen  if  you  keep  looking. 
Would  you  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  "The  Big  Find"  couldn't  hap- 
pen to  you? 


JUST  AVERAGE 

The  average  life  of  a  one-dollar  bill  is  nine  months. 
The  average  American  uses  26  pounds  of  soap  a  year. 
The  average  person  perspires  about  three  pints  a  day. 
The  average  American  consumes  about  18  pounds  of  coffee  a 
year. 

— Harold  Heifer 
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^CH^ace  ^CK^t^OK 


^OFFEE  has  been  called  the 
^  "drink  of  democracy,"  the 
"symbol  of  hospitality,"  the  "bev- 
erage of  sobriety,"  and  a  lot  of 
other  things,  almost  all  of  them 
complimentaiy.  Right  now,  con- 
sidering the  present  coffee  prices, 
"ambrosia  of  the  gods"  might  be 
an  even  more  appropriate  term! 

In  the  United  States  coffee  is 
the  most  popular  beverage.  Ameri- 
can breakfast  tables  would  be  in 
a  sad  state  without  it. 

What  made  Americans  such  cof- 
fee drinkers  anyway?  Why  is  it 
that  we  prefer  coffee  to  tea  or 
any  other  beverage?  One  man 
and  one  incident — both  familiar 
to  ever\^  American  school  child — 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

But  before  that  came  about, 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  founded 
the  Virginia  Colony  at  Jamestown 
in  1607,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  to  bring  coffee  to  this 
country.  He  had  traveled  in  Tur- 
key and  made  its  acquaintance 
there.    It   remained    for    Dorothv 


Jones,  however,  to  become 
America's  first  coffee  seller.  At 
least  early  Boston  records  show 
that  she  was  issued  a  license  to 
sell  coffee  in  1670. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  or 
so,  tea  was  undoubtedly  used 
much  more  than  coffee.  Then 
along  came  the  man  who  gave 
coffee  its  big  boost — King  George 
III  of  England.  His  Stamp  Act 
of  1765,  which  made  the  Colonists 
see  red  because  it  was  "taxation 
without  representation,"  stirred 
up  quite  a  fuss.  A  year  later  the 
tax  was  repealed,  except  on  tea, 
and  that  brought  on  the  famous 
"Boston  Tea  Part\^"  of  1773,  when 
citizens  boarded  English  ships 
lying  in  Boston  harbor  and  tossed 
overboard  the  cargoes  of  tea. 

That  gave  coffee  the  green 
light  in  the  colonies.  For  years  aft- 
er that,  long  after  the  tax  was 
ancient  history,  there  was  a  subtle 
prejudice  against  tea.  Perhaps  it 
hasn't  altogether  vanished  yet. 
We   still  read  histoiy   once   in   a 
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while.  Of  course,  in  later  years 
millions  of  immigrants  from  other 
European  countries  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  that  gave  a  great  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  coffee  drink- 
ing. 

Then,  too,  when  people  got  to 
drinking  coffee,  it  didn't  do  itself 
any  harm.  If  you  feel  tired,  fagged 
out,  or  a  bit  shivery,  a  cup  of 
"piping  hot"  coffee  works  wonders 
— and  tastes  mighty  good  while 
you're  drinking  it.  As  a  morale 
booster,  "lifter-upper,"  and  "warm- 
er-upper," coffee  is  hard  to  beat. 

But  even  good  foods  sometimes 
cause  people  trouble,  and  coffee 
is  no  exception.  Its  caffeine  has  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  nerves  of  a 
few  people.  There  are  also  a  few 
folks  who  are  allergic  to  straw- 
berries or  sauerkraut  or  different 
kinds  of  meat.  Sometimes  a  great 
to-do  is  made  about  the  harmful- 
ness  of  coffee  though  for  some 
reason  or  other  cabbage  and  straw- 
berries are  never  so  roundly  con- 
demned. 

"In  moderate  quantities  coffee  is 
an  excellent  beverage,"  said  Dr. 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  one- 
time commissioner  of  New  York 
City's   health   department.    "Deal 
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"427    with    mustard    and    373    without!" 
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with  coffee  as  you  would  with  any 
other  article  of  diet.  Do  not  con- 
demn it  merely  because  it  is  cof- 
fee. Put  aside  your  fears  regard- 
ing it." 

Which  brings  to  mind  Voltaire's 
famous  quip  when  a  friend  told 
him  coffee  was  slow  poison.  "I 
think  it  must  be,  for  I've  been 
drinking  it  for  eighty-five  years 
and  am  not  dead  yet!" 

Where  did  the  "cup  of  happi- 
ness" originate?  In  what  favored 
or  fortunate  corner  of  this  globe 
did  man  first  sip  "the  festive 
drink?" 

Coffee  came  to  us  from  Arabia 
or  Abyssinia,  or  both.  It  grows 
wild  in  Abyssinia,  and  some  be- 
lieve the  plants  were  carried  from 
there  to  Arabia,  where  they  were 
first  raised  under  cultivation.  All 
this  happened  sometime  between 
A.D.  500  and  600  or  perhaps  even 
a  little  earlier. 

For  a  long  time,  a  thousand 
years  or  so,  coffee  drinking  was 
purely  an  Arabian  pastime.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  in  those 
days  travel  by  plane,  ocean  liner, 
and  train  was  still  a  long  way  off 
in  the  future,  and  people  stayed 
home  for  the  most  part.  Then  too, 
the  Arabs  enjoyed  having  a  mo- 
nopoly on  "Yemen's  fragrant  ber- 
ry," and  all  coffee  berries  sent  out 
of  the  country  were  first  boiled  or 
parched  to  destroy  germination. 
But  along  about  1600  coffee  was 
being  grown  in  India;  from  there 
it  spread  to  Ceylon  and  other 
tropical  countries.  By  1700  the 
Dutch  had  introduced  it  into 
Java,  and  by  1725  the  French  had 
taken  coffee  plants  to  Martinique, 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Venetian  traders  brought  cof- 
fee to  Europe  where  the  beverage 


was  first  sold  by  lemonade  \'en- 
dors.  People  liked  the  "golden  and 
delicious  mocha,"  and  in  1645  an 
enterprising  restaurateur  in  Venice 
opened  up  a  coffee  house.  His 
monopoly  was  a  short-lived  one, 
for  in  less  than  ten  years  coffee 
houses  appeared  in  London,  Eng- 
land, and  in  almost  all  of  Europe's 
larger  cities.  Addison,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Bos  well,  and  many  an- 
other of  England's  literati  formed 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  London 
coffee  houses  and  there  solving 
the  world's  great  problems.  Even 
today  politics,  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, and  neighborhood  news  are 
threshed  out  o\'er  the  coffee  cups 
of  every  small  tow^n  in  these 
United  States. 

The  name  coffee  is  a  legacy 
from  the  Arabs  also.  They  called 
the  be\'erage  qahwah.  This  be- 
came kahveh  when  the  Turks  got 
hold  of  it,  cafe  in  French,  caffe 
in  Italian,  kaffe  in  Sw^edish,  kof- 
fie  in  Dutch  and  so  on.  All  of 
them  are  much  alike  if  you  notice. 

The  familiar  coffee  "beans"  we 
see  in  the  grocery  are  roasted. 
The  shrub  or  small  tree  on  which 
they  grow  is  usually  trimmed 
down  to  about  twelve  feet  by  the 
growers  to  make  picking  easier. 
There  are  a  number  of  species 
but  most  of  the  coffee  used  in 
the  United  States  comes  from 
coffea  arabica,  the  best  of  the 
lot  in  all-round  quality  and  yield. 
Some  70  per  cent  of  the 
coffee  used  in  the  w^orld  comes 
from  Brazil,  though  large  amounts 
are  grown  in  Colombia,  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  Java,  and 
Sumatra.  Though  the  word  Java 
has  become  a  synonym  for  coffee 
in  this  country,  neither  the  most 
nor  the   best   coffee   comes   from 


there.  Superlatively  fine  coffee  is 
produced   in   parts   of  Arabia. 

The  first  ground  and  packaged 
coffee  appeared  about  1860  and 
was  put  out  by  Lewis  A.  Osborn. 
The  first  brand  to  attain  national 
success  was  Arbuckle's  famous 
Ariosa.  It  came  on  the  market 
in  1873  and  for  years  remained  a 
great  name  in  coffee.  To  offset 
the  prejudice  against  caffeine  in 
coffee,  which  many  people  be- 
lieved made  them  nervous  and 
wakeful,  manufacturers  evoK^ed 
a  product  with  the  caffeine  re- 
moved. Kaffee  Hag  and  Sanka 
are  well-knowm  brands  of  caf- 
feine-free coffee.  Soluble  coffee 
is  another  facet  of  the  coffee 
trade,  and  one  that  has  been  grow- 
ing in  recent  years.  Very  handy 
too:  simply  pop  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  soluble  coffee  powder  into  a 
cup,  pour  on  the  hot  water,  and 
presto! — a  cup  of  delicious  coffee. 

The  virtues  of  coffee  have  been 
celebrated  in  literature  by  such 
famous  writers  as  Charles  Lamb, 
Milton,  Keats,  Pope,  and  Leigh 
Hunt.  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
wrote  a  poem  on  coffee,  "Like 
Mother  Used  to  Make,"  and  Ber- 
ton  Braley  did  the  same  for  the 
first  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  composed 
a  cantata  on  coffee  that  was  pre- 
sented at  a  concert  in  1921. 

Without  saying  anything  dis- 
paraging about  tea,  most  of  us 
probably  would  agree  with  Dr. 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  the  well- 
known  Yale  professor  and  author- 
ity on  English  literature:  "When 
I  drink  tea  for  breakfast,"  he  said, 
"it  will  be  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  coffee.  If  I  could  have  only 
one  beverage  in  the  world  besides 
water  it  would  be   coffee." 
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THE  HUGE  ROCKS  of  the  fire 
pit  glowed  bright  red  in  the 
faint  hght  of  the  South  Pacific 
dawn.  Now  and  then  between  me 
and  the  oven  the  coconut-oil- 
smeared  bodies  of  the  fire  tenders 
passed  briefly  as  they  raked  out 
the  last  of  the  log  cinders  and 
leveled  the  hot  rocks.  It  was  a 
tableau  not  unlike  a  scene  in 
Dante's  Inferno.  Little  did  I  know 
then  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the 
souls  to  cross  that  fiery  expanse. 
Word  had  reached  me  in  Tahiti 
that  an  Umuti  (Firewalk)  was  to 
be  held  on  the  Island  of  Raiatea, 
135  miles  distant,  so  I  lost  no  time 
in  boarding  an  inter-island  trading 
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schooner  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
ceremony.  I  had  arrixed  in  time 
to  observe  every  phase  of  the 
preparations.  I  had  watched  the 
digging  of  the  pit,  thirty  feet  long, 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
deep;  the  gathering  of  the  fagots 
and  logs  for  the  fuel;  the  rolling 
of  the  stones  into  a  high  mound, 
and  the  day-long  heating.  Now 
the  actual  fire  ritual  in  this  sacred 
coconut  gro\  e  behind  the  village 
of  Te\  aitoa  was  about  to  start. 

My  interest  in  man's  strange  ex- 
periments in  fiery  tortures  was 
aroused  several  years  ago  when 
the  late  Robert  Ripley,  of  "Believe 
it  or  Not"  fame,  sponsored  a  fire- 
walking  Hindu  mystic,  Kuda  Bux 
by  name,  who  sti*olled  barefoot 
across  two  separate  fire  pits  in  a 
parking  lot  in  Manhattan's  Rocke- 
feller Center.  It  is  a  matter  of 
official  record  that  three  cords  of 
oak  and  500  x^o^i^ds  of  charcoal 
burned  for  eight  hours  before 
Kuda  Bux  made  the  walk  across 
the  two  separate  ovens  and  that  a 
pyrometer  registered  at  1,220°  F. 
Attending  physicians  peered  and 
smelled  at  the  soles  of  the  fire- 
walker's  feet.  They  found  only  one 
small  burn  where  a  coal  had  stuck 
to  his  instep  but  their  nostrils 
detected  no  odor  of  burned  flesh. 
I  was  one  of  the  astounded  spec- 


tators and  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  feat. 

Now  as  I  stood  in  the  greying 
dawn  in  this  sacred  grove  of  Raia- 
tea  I  thought  of  man's  super- 
stitious dread  and  awe  of  fire, 
coupled  with  his  instinctive,  prac- 
tical usages  that  have  resulted  in 
so  many  fantastic  fire  ordeals.  The 
American  Indians  during  certain 
rites  danced  in  the  live  coals  of 
their  campfires;  devotees  of  the 
Sinsyu  Shinto  sect  of  Japan  walk 
barefoot  over  glowing  coals.  In 
Hawaii  in  the  early  days  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  fire 
goddess  Pele  strode  across  the 
molten  lava  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  Kilauea  Volcano.  In  darkest 
Africa  new-born  children  are  held 
briefly  over  a  flame.  In  India  cre- 
mation of  the  corpse  is  believed  to 
be  the  soul's  passport  to  heaxen. 

Now  the  firewalk  of  Polynesia 
was  to  be  performed  before  my 
eyes.  Chief  Terii-Pao,  the  young 
and  hereditary  firewalker  of  Raia- 
tea,  had  suddenly  called  an  Umuti 
to  pay  homage  to  the  two  great 
goddesses  of  ancient  days — Hina- 
nui-te'a'ara  ( Great-Grey-Of-The- 
Scented-Herbs),  who  was  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  and  Te- 
vahine-nui-tahu-ra'i  ( The-Great- 
Woman-Who-Set-Fire-To-The- 
Sky). 


Author  Menard  hops  from  island  to  moun- 
tain to  mainland  tasting  life's  various 
flavors  and  writing  about  them.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  a  combat  correspond- 
ent.  Then  and  later  he  visited  Pacific  isles. 
Now  he's  climbing  Swiss  mountains. 
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Terii-Pao  suddenly  stepped 
from  his  nearby  coconut  palm 
marae  (temple),  and  his  attend- 
ants, similarly  garbed  in  native 
pareu  and  sacred  ti  leaves,  fol- 
lowed. I  could  feel  the  crackling 
excitement  that  swept  the  clearing 
upon  his  appearance.  The  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  loud  talking 
ceased  instantly.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  handsome  chief. 
He  was  a  splendid  figure  standing 
at  the  head  of  his  assistants.  He 
turned,  caught  my  eye,  and 
smiled.  Once  we  had  sailed 
aboard  a  trading  schooner  to  the 
pearl-diving  atoll  of  Anaa  in  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago;  I  had 
given  him  a  case  of  foodstuffs  so 
we  were  friends. 

The  many  tourists  who  had 
voyaged  on  the  inter-island 
schooner  from  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
surrounded  Terii-Pao  and  began 
a  careful  inspection  of  his  feet.  He 
submitted  indulgently,  grinning 
broadly  at  their  thorough  examin- 
ation. I  saw  one  of  the  tourists 
turn  suddenly,  walk  to  the  edge 
of  the  fiery  pit,  and  look  full  into 
the  center  of  the  oven  for  a  few 
seconds.  With  a  groan  he  clapped 
his  hands  over  his  face  and  backed 
away.  I  could  see  that  his  neck 
and  face  were  badly  seared  and 
his  glazed  eyes  streaming  tears. 
Another,  wdth  the  aid  of  a  long 
stick,  dropped  a  handkerchief 
upon  the  rocks  and  it  turned  al- 
most instantly  to  a  grey  powder. 
The  oven  was  certainly  hot!  The 
tourists  withdrew  from  Terii  with 
baflSed  expressions. 

Chief  Terii,  with  head  held  high 
and  with  eyes  uplifted  to  the 
opalescent  sky,  walked  toward  the 
end  of  the  oven,  a  branch  of  ti 
leaves  held  in  his  hand.  There  he 
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stopped,  striking  the  rocks  three 
times  with  the  ti  wand,  and  began 
to  chant  in  Tahitian  the  ancient 
firewalking  prayer.  I,  knowing  the 
language,  listened  closely. 
These  were  the  words: 

O  Being  (Spirit)  who  enchants 
the  oven,  let  it  die  out  for  a 
while!  O  dark  earthworms!  O  light 
earthworms!  Fresh  water  and  salt 
water,  heat  of  the  oven,  darkening 
of  the  oven,  hold  up  the  footsteps 
of  the  walkers  and  fan  the  heat  of 
the  bed.  O  cold  host,  let  us  linger 
in  the  midst  of  the  oven.  O 
Vahine-nui-tahu-rai,  hold  the  fan 
and  let  us  go  into  the  oven  for  a 
little  while! 

Then  followed  a  measured  cant 
of  the  ten  first  steps  to  be  made 
upon  the  fiery  oven.  Finally, 
Terii's  loud  and  exultant  shout  of: 
"O  Vahine-nui-tahu-ra'-i-e!  All  is 
covered!" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  great 
sigh  and  then  the  hush  that  fol- 
lowed the  Chiefs  first  step  upon 
the  pit.  He  hesitated  a  moment  , 
as  if  to  be  sure  that  the  stones 
would  not  shift  under  his  weight, 
and  then  with  head  held  high  he 
walked  onto  the  glowing  bed  of 
rocks.  The  tourists  gave  a  gasp  of 
dismay;  the  natives  sat  stiffly,  un- 
moving,  as  if  hypnotized.  I 
watched  incredulously.  This  was 
no  sham.  A  human  being  was 
walking  onto  an  oven  of  rocks 
sufficient  to  roast  one!  Terii 
crossed  the  pit  and  then  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Upon  his 
return,  his  assistants  formed  in  a 
straight  line  behind  him.  Again 
Terii  struck  the  edge  of  the  glow- 
ling  rocks  with  his  ti  wand;  then 
he  and  his  followers  marched  with 


firm  steps  across  the  timu  (oven). 
I  could  see  the  heat  waves  rippHng 
above  their  heads,  but  there  was 
no  odor  of  seared  flesh  as  one 
might  expect.  I  stared  fixedly  until 
they  had  traversed  the  oven,  ex- 
pecting every  second  for  one  of 
them  to  leap  with  a  scream  of 
agony  from  the  line.  But  each 
one  passed  across  safely.  The  last 
firewalker  stepped  from  the  oven, 
and  Terii  raised  his  ti  leaves,  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
column  and  led  them  back  across 
the  fieiy  expanse.  This  was  re- 
peated three  times. 

With  the  third  crossing,  Terii 
raised  his  ti  leaves  and  cried: 
'Wtirar  (Enough!)  Then,  unex- 
pectedly, he  turned  quickly  and 
crawled  across  the  thirty -foot  oven 
of  rocks  on  his  hands  and  knees! 

At  the  far  side  he  stood  up, 
grinned,  and  beckoned  to  the 
tourists  to  make  their  inspection. 
One  of  them  placed  his  palm  to 
the  soles  of  Terii's  feet  and  then 
turned  a  baflBed  face  to  the 
others,  ciying:  "They're  not  even 
warmed!"  I  moved  forward  to 
examine  his  feet.  They  were  not 
even  marked  by  the  crossing. 

Terii  then  turned  to  the  as- 
sembled natives  and  exhorted 
those  who  were  afflicted  with  any 
physical  or  mental  taints,  in  need 
of  spiritual  purification,  or  who 
wished  to  test  their  courage  with 
fire,  to  walk  behind  him  over  the 
hot  rocks.  Passing  close  to  me,  he 
caught  my  eye  again,  grinned,  and 
stopped.  "Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  walk  behind  me  across  the  umu. 
You  have  lived  long  in  our  islands 
and  understand  our  customs  and 
ceremonies.  But  if  you  are  afraid, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  firewalk." 


It  was  his  last  remark  that  com- 
pelled me  to  kick  off  my  sneakers, 
remove  my  socks  and  ciy:  ''Haere 
outour  (Let's  go!) 

A  loud  chorus  of  ''Maitair 
(Good!)  rose  from  the  native  on- 
lookers. A  comic  among  the  tour- 
ists yelled:  "You're  going  to  be 
sorry,  chum!" 

I  stepped  into  the  column  of 
walkers  forming  behind  the  chief. 
Now  my  bravado  was  on  the  ebb. 
I  was  experiencing  the  first  symp- 
toms of  fright,  and  I  cursed  the 
impulse  that  had  made  me  accept 
Terii's  invitation  to  walk  behind 
him  over  the  umu.  There  was  the 
customary  taut  feeling  in  my 
throat,  and  my  stomach  felt  as  if 
it  had  suddenly  been  invaded 
with  crazed  butterflies.  My  heart 
started  to  pound  violently;  my 
head  ached  and  I  wanted  veiy 
badly  to  step  out  of  line.  I  have 
always  had  an  uncommon  fear  of 
fire  since  the  day  in  my  childhood 
when  I  fell  into  a  burning  bonfire, 
and  now  that  memory  was  intensi- 
fied. The  stalwart  tahua  (priest) 
behind  me  gave  me  a  light  push. 
Terii  had  started  toward  the  fire 
pit! 

I  clamped  my  teeth  hard,  in- 
haled deeply,  and  gave  a  belly- 
depth      groan.      Mechanically      I 
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started  to  walk  and  I  felt  not  un- 
like a  somnambulist  proceeding 
toward  a  portentous  fate.  My  legs 
felt  numb  and  leaden;  my  heart 
was  now  thudding  with  jarring 
impacts  against  my  ribs.  Then  my 
bare  feet  touched  something  un- 
even and  elevated.  This  is  it,  I 
told  myself;  you'd  better  step  out 
of  line  before  it's  too  late!  Another 
firm  shove  on  my  shoulders,  and 
in  the  next  instant  countless  tiny 
electric  shocks  pricked  the  bottom 
of  my  feet.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
sudden  jabbing  of  the  skin  with 
sharp  needles.  Smothering  heat 
waves  shimmered  before  my 
steadfast  gaze,  compelling  me  at 
last  to  half-close  them.  It  was  not 
unlike  the  sudden  blast  of  heat 
that  explodes  from  the  widely 
flung  doors  of  a  huge  blast 
furnace.  The  heat  of  the  oven  all 
but  suffocated  me.  My  lungs  be- 
came filled  with  super-heated  air, 
and  I  felt  I  would  collapse  if  I  did 
not  breathe  pure  cool  air  quickly. 
As  if  from  a  great  distance, 
through  a  long  windswept  tunnel, 
I  heard  the  murmuring  of  the 
spectators.  As  I  walked  I  felt  that 
I  must  surely  present  an  abject 
figure  treading  behind  Terii. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  tingling 
sensation  on  the  bottom  of  my 
feet  ceased,  and  I  knew  that  I 
had  crossed  the  oven.  I  glanced 
down  at  my  feet.  They  were  un- 
touched! I  had  half -expected  to 
see  burn-blisters  erupting  between 
the  toes  and  the  flesh  bursting  un- 
der intense  roasting.  Every  pore 
of  my  body  filtered  rivulets  of 
sweat,  and  I  could  see  that  Chief 
Terii's  broad  back  was  glistening 
with  globules  of  body  moisture. 
Terii  abruptly  lifted  his  wand  of 
ti  leaves,  a  recognized  signal  that 
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the  last  in  line  had  passed  over 
the  umu,  and  now  everyone  was 
to  right-about-face  for  the  return 
transit.  I  knew  that  I  could  not 
undergo  another  walk  upon  the 
hot  stones,  so  I  stepped  quickly 
out  of  line.  Terii  grinned  and  gave 
me  an  understanding  slap  on  my 
shoulders.  Then  he  led  his  fol- 
lowers back  across  the  oven. 

Quickly  I  was  surrounded  by 
the  tourists  who  lifted  my  feet 
and  wiped  away  the  dirt  to  search 
for  burn  marks.  There  were  none! 
The  natives  shook  my  hand,  and 
gave  complimentary  shouts  of 
''maitai-roar   (very  good!) 

Several  white  men  have  walked 
barefooted  across  the  fiery  ovens 
of  Polynesia,  among  them  Dr. 
William  Craig  and  his  brother, 
former  British  resident  agents  of 
the  Cook  Islands,  and  they  made 
a  safe  crossing.  Some,  voicing 
flippant  or  skeptical  remarks,  were 
horribly  burned  during  an  Umuti, 
necessitating  hospitalization; 
others,  believing  in  the  strange 
ceremonies  of  the  islands,  have 
made  the  walk  unscathed.  The 
reasons  I  cannot  explain. 

Some  assayers  of  human  im- 
munity to  fire  burn  have  made 
interesting  observations.  A  writer- 
traveler  in  Japan,  John  Hyde, 
noticed  that  the  priests,  before 
walking  over  their  herb-strewn 
fire  pits  rubbed  the  soles  of  their 
feet  with  salt.  He  experimented 
similarly,  and  after  a  walk  across 
an  oven,  he  remarked:  "My  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced.  In  my 
feet  I  felt  only  a  sensation  of 
gentle  warmth,  but  my  ankles,  to 
which  no  salt  was  applied,  were 
scorched." 

A  more  recent  experiment  in 
heat  and  its  effects  on  the  human 


body  was  conducted  a  short  time 
ago  at  the  University  of  Cahfornia 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  super- 
vised by  Dr.  Craig  Taylor,  phys- 
iologist and  engineer. 

They  wanted  to  know  one  very 
important  thing:  what  were  the 
possibilities  of  jet-plane  pilots  be- 
ing roasted  alive  in  a  friction- 
heated  cockpit?  These  supersonic 
craft  need  refrigeration  systems  to 
keep  the  cockpits  comfortable  and 
bearable.  What  would  happen  to 
the  pilot  or  pilots,  if  the  cooling 
equipment  failed  while  the  jet 
planes  were  in  flight?  Would  the 
pilot  collapse  at  the  controls? 
Would  he  succumb  to  heat  pros- 
tration? Would  he  have  to  bail  out 
in  the  stratosphere,  or  would  he  be 
literally  baked  alive  in  the  cock- 
pit? Could  he  stay  at  the  controls, 
enduring  the  terrific  heat,  until 
he  was  able  to  slow  down  the 
plane? 

This  was  a  big  order,  but  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  was  determined  to 
find  out  what  would  happen  to  a 
human  in  a  jet-plane  in  flight  if 
the  cooling  system  conked  out.  He 
made  a  testing  furnace  out  of  a 
huge  steel  cylinder  and  provided 
a  strong  fan  to  suck  in  dry  air 
across  an  outside  battery  of  white- 
hot  electric  grids.  The  first  human 
guinea  pigs  remained  in  the  hot- 
box  until  the  heat  passed  212°  F. 
These  student  volunteers  in  the 
heat  experiment  came  out  a  little 
groggy  and  florid-faced,  but  quite 
unharmed. 

Professor  Taylor  reserved  the 
final  and  decisive  tests  for  himself. 
His  hands,  feet,  and  neck  were 
protected  before  he  entered  the 
cylinder  whose  temperature  upon 
entrance  in  this  supreme  experi- 
ment read  at  230°  F.  He  remained 


in  this  overheated  atmosphere  for 
fifteen  minutes,  until  the  heat 
climbed  to  262°  F.  While  in  there 
an  egg  fried  on  a  metal  pan  in 
front  of  him.  The  only  uncomfort- 
able effects  he  suffered  were  that 
his  face  became  fiery  red  when 
the  hot  blasts  of  air  hit  it,  and 
there  was  a  contraction  of  the 
nasal  membranes,  but  apart  from 
these  discomforts  he  experienced 
no  dire  physical  or  mental  agonies. 

His  answer  was  simple  and  to 
the  point:  the  human  body's  re- 
sistance to  heat  is  its  own  cooling 
system  which  nature  has  so  ad- 
vantageously provided — perspira- 
tion and  mucous  secretions.  He 
proved  that  the  moisture  evaporat- 
ing from  the  skin  provides  part  of 
the  body  with  a  layer  of  cool  air. 
A  "desert  waterbag"  hanging  on 
the  outside  of  a  car  while  travel- 
ing keeps  the  water  cool  from  its 
own  evaporation  of  moisture 
through  the  porous  canvas. 

The  firewalkers  of  Raiatea, 
Japan,  Fiji,  India,  and  Africa  have 
had  no  indoctrination  as  to  the 
scientific  principles  of  heat,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  understand- 
able that  they  would  look  to  a 
psychic  or  supernatural  source  to 
explain  their  safe  walks  across  fire 
pits.  Certainly,  the  Umuti  of  Raia- 
tea is  a  remarkable  feat.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  hot  rocks  and 
not  hot  air  comes  into  contact  with 
the  flesh  of  the  participants.  I 
think  Professor  Taylor  would  have 
to  admit  that  Chief  Terii's  cere- 
mony is  quite  different  from  the 
one  he  conducted.  And  I  have  to 
remind  myself  that  no  scientist  has 
completely  explained  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  how  I  crossed  the  fiery 
pit  at  Raiatea  without  so  much 
as  a  blistered  toe. 
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On  this  new  stamp  Pitcairn 
Island  has  honored  its  first 
"school,"  and  for  many  years  its 
only  one,  a  small  English  Bible 
that  was  the  ship's  Bible  on 
H.M.S.  Bounty. 

It  was  in  1787  that  members  of 
the  crew  of  His  Majesty's  armed 
transport  The  Bounty  were 
driven  to  mutiny  by  the  cruelty 
of  their  master,  the  notorious 
Captain  Bligh.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Fletcher  Christian  the 
mutineers  seized  control  of  the 
ship,  set  the  hated  captain  adrift 
in  an  open  boat,  and  made  for 
the  tropical  isle  of  Tahiti.  There 
they  would  probably  have  settled 
down  to  live.  But  news  reached 
them  that  the  British  Admiralty, 
having  heard  of  the  mutiny,  was 
determined  to  capture  the  re- 
bellious crew  and  hang  every  one 
of  them  as  an  example. 

Desperate,  they  set  out  for 
Pitcairn,  a  small  uninhabited  isle 
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situated  almost  halfway  between 
Australia  and  the  coast  of  South 
America.  After  arriving  at  this 
remote  spot,  they  sank  the  Bounty 
to  hide  all  evidence  of  their  crime 
and  settled  down.  It  proved  a 
good  hiding  place.  For  a  century 
the  world  lost  sight  of  them. 

It  would  be  happy  to  record 
that  the  ten  crew  members  and 
their  families  lived  a  happy,  idyl- 
lic existence  in  this  distant  retreat. 
Such  was  far  from  the  case,  how- 
ever. Boredom  overcame  the  men, 
and  drinking,  quarreling,  and  de- 
bauchery became  their  daily  pur- 
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suit.  The  situation  on  the  island 
got  out  of  hand.  Every  man  went 
about  armed  and  there  were  kill- 
ings. After  a  while  only  two  of  the 
ten  men  were  left  alive,  Edward 
Young  and  Alexander  Smith;  the 
colony's  leader,  Fletcher  Chris- 
tian, and  the  others  all  had  met 
violent  deaths. 

Among  the  possessions  of  the 
two  survivors  was  the  only  read- 
ing matter  on  the  island,  the  ship's 
Bible  which  had  been  brought 
ashore  before  the  Bounty  sank. 
Smith,  who  could  scarcely  write 
his  own  name,  set  out  with 
Young's  help  to  teach  himself  to 
read  from  the  Bible. 

When  Young  died  Smith  found 
himself  the  only  adult  protector 
of  a  group  of  terrified  women 
and  small  children.  Laboriously 
he  continued  his  task  of  spell- 
ing out  the  Bible  verse  by  verse, 
mastering  its  words  of  teaching 
them  to  the   children  who   clus- 


tered about  him  eager  to  learn. 

In  1887,  one  hundred  years 
later,  a  missionary  ship  from  the 
United  States  anchored  in  Bounty 
Bay  and  sent  a  party  ashore. 
Imagine  their  astonishment  when, 
instead  of  the  heathen  Poly- 
nesians they  had  expected  to  find, 
they  were  met  by  leaders  of  a 
devout  Christian  colony.  Here 
was  a  group  of  Christians,  identi- 
fied with  no  other  body  in  the 
world,  and  having  no  formal  rit- 
ual of  worship.  Yet  they  knew  the 
Bible  word  for  word  and  in  their 
simple  island  community  prac- 
ticed Christianity  in  a  beautiful 
way. 

Alexander  Smith  had  taught 
well  from  that  Bible  in  his 
aging  years.  That  one  book  had 
changed  a  raging,  feuding,  blood- 
soaked  island  into  a  peaceful 
Paradise!  Where  has  greater  tes- 
timony ever  been  given  to  the 
power  of  the  Bible? 
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<yo  APPRECIATE  this  particular 
'  chapter  of  my  personal  history," 
said  old  Captain  Jacoby  as  he 
filled  his  pipe  there  on  the  dilapi- 
dated fish  pier,  "you  have  to  know 
what  two  or  three  words  mean." 
Captain  Jacoby  seated  himself  on 
an  overturned  oaken  keg  and 
touched  a  match  to  the  tobacco 
which  bushed  out  of  his  pipe  bowl 
like  a  bundle  of  corn  stalks.  He 
crossed  his  knees  and  drew  stoutly 
on  his  tobacco  fire.  When  the 
smoke  was  billowing  around  his 
wrinkled-leather  face  in  a  thick 
blue  cloud,  he  continued. 

"You  have  to  know^  what  a  ghoul 
is,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  know 
what  a  gaol  is,  and  you  have  to 
know  what  the  Galloping  Ghost 
was." 

My  young  brother  Matt  and  I 
nodded  our  heads  to  encourage 
old  Captain  Jacoby  and  we  pulled 
up  a  box  to  sit  on.  It  was  nice 
there  in  the  crisp,  sunny  Massa- 
chusetts forenoon,  and  the  old 
man  was  wound  up  good.  We 
hoped  nothing  would  come  up  to 
interrupt  his  story. 
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"A  ghoul,"  said  Captain  Jacoby, 
"is  a  horrible  demon  in  oriental 
stories,  believed  by  some  super- 
stitious heathens  to  feed  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  dear  departed."  He 
bent  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  down  with  his  left  hand,  as 
if  breaking  off  a  tough  wooden 
stick. 

"A  gaol,"  Captain  Jacoby  con- 
tinued, "though  spelled  g-a-o-1,  is 
pronounced  'jail'  and  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  jail."  He  bent 
down  the  middle  finger  of  his 
right  hand  to  check  off  this  bit  of 
information. 

"The  Galloping  Ghost,''  said 
Captain  Jacoby,  "was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  clipper  ships.  She  used 
to  sail  in  the  yearly  grain  race 
from  Australia  to  Liverpool.  She 
carried  a  certain  able-bodied  sea- 
man in  her  crew  who  could  furl 
a  topgallant  studdings'l  in  a 
typhoon  with  his  eyes  shut,  but 
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was  sometimes  careless  about 
dropping  things  from  aloft.  He 
was  me.  She  had  a  gaol,  too, 
as  most  ships  have.  And  she  had 
a  ghoul,  the  trip  of  nineteen- 
twelve  or,  at  least,  .  .  . 

"The  old  Galloping  Ghost'' 
Captain  Jacoby  said,  suddenly 
veering  off  on  a  new  tack,  "was  a 
four-master — a  tall  ship  and  a 
good  one,  but  not  much  of  a 
feeder.  And  she  was  a  stiff  ship 
in  a  seaway  when  loaded  with 
wheat.  Let  a  man  get  ninety  feet 
up  the  rigging  with  a  cross  swell 
under  the  bilges  and  it  was 
enough  to  tear  your  arms  out  just 
to  stay  with  'er. 

"I  shouldn't  have  had  a  marlin 
spike  up  there  with  me,  I  know, 
that  time  a  week  out  of  Sydney, 
but  I  did.  And  I  shouldn't  have 
dropped  it,  but  I  did  that,  too. 
And  the  first  mate  shouldn't  have 
been  standing  below  me,  but  he 


a  strong  salt  tang.  As  a  diver 
Navy.  Now  he's  editing  Prop 
arbor,  Washngton. 


was.  It  didn't  kill  him.  It  didn't 
even  hurt  him.  It  went  through 
his  right-hand  shoe  between  his 
big  toe  and  the  next  one,  and 
drove  itself  three  inches  into  the 
deck.  The  first  mate  was  nailed 
down  in  fine  shape  till  the  bos'n 
came  and  pried  him  loose.  And 
that's  how  I  happened  to  draw 
ten  days  in  the  brig  of  the  Gallop- 
ing Ghost — the  gaol  of  the  Gallop- 
ing Ghost,  as  the  Britishers  in  our 
crew  called  it. 

"As  I  said,  the  Galloping  Ghost 
wasn't  much  of  a  feeder.  Food  was 
mighty  scarce  at  any  time  includ- 
ing meal  time,  and  what  there 
was,  was  bad.  The  skipper  even 
half-starved  the  goat  he  kept  to 
furnish  him  with  coffee  cream  and 
the  Gibbon  ape  he  kept  as  a  pet. 
He  let  them  run  loose  and  you 
never  saw  such  a  pair  as  those 
two  dissimilar  animals.  They'd 
roam  the  ship,  as  thick  as  two 
thieves,  skinny  and  half-hungry, 
but  inseparable. 

"But  to  get  back  to  my  story, 
I  wasn't  alone  in  the  gaol.  The 
Oxford-educated   cook.   Ah   Sing, 
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was  also  there,  for  throwing  a 
cleaver  at  the  ship's  carpenter  in 
one  of  his  frequent  moments  of 
anger.  Well,  Ah  Sing  and  I  weren't 
in  the  brig  very  long  before  we 
found  that  we  were  in  consider- 
able danger  of  starving.  As  re- 
quired by  Australian  law  at  the 
time,  we  were  supposed  to  get  a 
daily  ration  of  bread  and  water 
each  night  at  midnight.  We  were 
supposed  to,  but  we  didn't — for 
good  reasons,  as  you'll  find  out  in 
due  time. 

"The  first  night  we  were  in  the 
brig,  we  anxiously  listened  for  the 
strokes  of  the  ship's  bell,  counting 
off  the  half  hours.  We  were  wait- 
ing for  midnight  when  we  ex- 
pected to  get  our  bread  and  water. 
About  four  bells  of  the  first  night 
watch — ten  P.M.  to  you  young 
fellers — Ah  Sing  said  to  me  in  his 
Oxford  English,  1  say,  my  dear 
chap,  why  don't  you  catch  a  bit 
of  the  old  shut-eye?  I'll  sit  up  and 
await  the  arrival  of  our  sustenance 
and  awaken  you  when  that  event 


occurs. 


"That  was  good  enough  for  me. 
I  stripped  down  to  my  skivvies 
and  climbed  into  my  bunk  with- 
out delay. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew  the 
sunlight  was  coming  in  through 
the  barred  porthole  above  my 
bunk.  I  was  hungrier  than  I'd 
been  the  night  before,  and  I  had 
been  starving  then.  Ah  Sing  was 
lying  on  the  deck  near  the  barred 
door  with  a  knot  on  his  head  as 
big  as  an  albatross  egg.  There 
was  no  bread  to  be  seen,  but  there 
was  a  pitcher  of  water  standing 
beside  Ah  Sing  on  the  rough  wood 
planking.  I  went  over  across  the 
little  narrow  cell  and  felt  Ah  Sing's 
pulse.  It  seemed  about  normal.  I 
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dumped  a  dash  of  water  onto  his 
head  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  'A  frightful  blow!'  exclaimed 
Ah  Sing.  'Out  like  a  confounded 
light!'  He  glanced  about  the  cell 
and  his  face  became  grim,  to  say 
the  least.  'You  disappointed  me,' 
he  said.  1  would  never  have 
suspected  that  you'd  eat  my  ration 
of  bread  in  addition  to  your  own. 
Knocked  me  on  the  head,  I'll 
wager,  to  get  it!' 

"Ah  Sing  had  a  famous  temper 
and  I  could  see  it  rising.  He  was 
following  a  fairly  logical  line  of 
thought  though.  It  almost  made 
sense  even  when  I  switched  it 
around.  It  looked  to  me  as  though 
Ah  Sing  had  gobbled  up  both  ra- 
tions of  bread  and  then  had  batted 
his  head  against  the  bulkhead  to 
make  it  appear  that  he'd  been 
conked  on  the  noggin  by  a  food 
thief.  I  told  him  as  much  in  an 
emphatic  manner. 

"Ah  Sing  suddenly  looked  less 
furious  but  deeply  wovmded  in 
spirit.  'Really  now,  old  man,'  he 
said.  T  hardly  feel  obliged  to  pro- 
test my  innocence.  However,  since 
I  can  understand  your  feeling  as 
you  do,  I  shall  tell  you  as  much 
as  I  know  of  what  happened.  At 
the  stroke  of  midnight  the  ship's 
patrolman  brought  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  He 
opened  the  door  enough  to  hand 
them  to  me,  then  locked  the  door 
and  left.  I  put  the  pitcher  of  water 
on  the  deck  and  turned  with  the 
bread  to  wake  you  up.  Something 
drubbed  me  a  jolly-hard  blow 
on  the  head,  and  that's  the  last  I 
remember  till  just  now.' 

"  'A  likely  story,'  I  said  and  I 
turned  to  get  my  clothes.  But 
there  were  no  clothes  to  be  seen. 
My   good   dvmgarees  were   gone, 


my  jacket  and  cap  were  gone,  and 
my  shoes  and  socks  were  gone. 

"I  suppose  a  person  can  get  a 
little  addle-brained  mider  the  in- 
fluence of  enough  hunger,  hard- 
ship, and  suspicion.  I'm  pretty 
sure  I  got  that  way,  thinking  back 
on  the  way  I  lit  into  old  Ah  Sing. 
The  theme  of  my  outburst  was 
that  he  had  stolen  my  clothes  and 
had  given  them  to  the  ship's  pa- 
trolman as  a  bribe  to  obtain  ex- 
tra food. 

"Ah  Sing  protested  like  a  green- 
horn seaman  ordered  to  lay  aloft 
in  a  nor'wester.  It  was  really-old- 
man  this  and  I-say-dear-fellow 
that  till  I  was  halfway  inclined  to 
believe  him. 

"  'Somebody  must  have  opened 
the  door  and  come  in  and  stolen 
the  bread  and  your  duds,  Jacoby, 
oF  boy,'  he  kept  saying. 

"  'But  the  door  swings  inward 
to  open  and  you  were  lying  right 
against  it.  Explain  that  if  you  can.' 

"  'Dashed  if  I  know  how  I  can. 
Maybe  somebody  reached  in  be- 
tween the  bars  to  get  your  things.' 

"'Nope.  It's  at  least  four  feet 
from  the  door  to  where  my  clothes 
were  hanging.  There  isn't  a  man 
on  the  ship,  including  the  dinghy 
cox'n,   who  has   arms   that  long.' 

"  'Of  course,  there's  the  skip- 
per's ape,'  said  Ah  Sing,  sitting 
fully  clothed  on  the  deck,  rubbing 
his  head.  'But  what  would  he 
want  with  a  suit  of  clothes  .  .  .  ?' 

"  'If  he  tried  wearing  them,  he 
wouldn't  get  away  with  it  long.' 

"  'And  neither  would  any  of  the 
crew/ 

"T  can't  imagine  why  anyone 
would  want  to  throw  my  clothes 
overboard,'  said  I,  'man  or  beast.' 

"'Nor  can  I,'  said  Ah  Sing,  un- 
less you  shoved  them  out  the  port- 


hole in  order  to  cast  suspicion  on 
me  and  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
our  gaolers.' 

"  'And  that  will  just  about  do, 
Ah  Sing,'  said  I,  with  my  own 
temper  boiling  up. 

"The  ship  had  a  big  investiga- 
tion and  there  was  a  great  hubbub 
that  lasted  all  day  long.  We 
couldn't  convince  anybody  that 
neither  of  us  had  eaten  the  bread, 
but  everyone  had  to  admit  that 
my  clothes  and  the  bread  bowl 
were  gone.  The  chief  master-at- 
arms  conducted  a  search  of  the 
entire  ship  including  the  provision 
storerooms  and  the  personal  sea 
chests.  Not  a  stitch  or  thread  of 
my  one-and-only  suit  of  clothes 
did  he  find,  except  for  my  belt 
buckle,  which  he  discovered  just 
abaft  the  base  of  the  bowsprit. 

"Well,  the  skipper  had  a  cast- 
iron  rule  against  lending  clothing. 
So  there  I  sat  all  day  long  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  starving  and  prac- 
tically naked.  I  have  to  admit  that 
Ah  Sing,  though  still  wearing 
clothes,  looked  as  hungry  as  I  felt. 


'*I   don't  care  what  you  thought,  turn 
them  around  .  .  ." 
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But  maybe  he  just  looked  that 
way,  I  thought.  As  far  as  I  could 
figure,  he  had  been  practically  the 
only  living  and  thinking  creature 
within  reach  of  my  garments  the 
night  before.  My  clothes  were 
gone.  I  hadn't  eaten  in  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  These  facts 
were  all  rolled  together  in  a  tight, 
evil  ball  in  my  mind.  The  result 
was  pure  fury  in  my  heart  toward 
Ah  Sing. 

"That  night,  we  agreed  that  I 
would  sit  up  and  wait  for  our  mid- 
night ration.  I  took  up  my  w^atch 
sitting  on  my  bunk  in  my  blanket. 
Ah  Sing  undressed,  hung  up  his 
clothes,  and  turned  in. 

"The  hours  went  slowly  by.  Ah 
Sing  snored  in  his  bunk.  Once  in 
each  hour  the  ship's  patrolman 
went  by,  trudging  stolidly  down 
the  passageway.  The  old  Ghost 
galloped  along  under  all  the  can- 
vas she  had  spars  for,  headed  for 
Liverpool. 

"At  last  midnight  came.  As  the 
bell  struck  out  its  eight  clangs  the 
ship's  patrolman  came  along  car- 
rying a  pitcher  of  water  in  one 
hand  and  a  bowl  of  sliced  bread 


"The    worst    part    is    when    the    tide 
comes  in." 
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in  the  other.  Without  a  word  he 
opened  the  door,  handed  his  bur- 
den in,  closed  the  door,  locked  it, 
and  turned  to  continue  down  the 
passageway.  I  put  the  pitcher  of 
water  on  the  deck  and  started 
over,  carrying  the  bowl,  to  shake 
Ah  Sing  awake. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew,  Ah  Sing 
was  bending  over  me  with  a 
dripping  pitcher  in  his  hand.  My 
head  was  wet  and  sunlight  was 
streaming  in  through  the  porthole. 

"  'What  do  you  make  of  this 
now,  my  dear  fellow?'  asked  Ah 
Sing  with  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm 
in  his  voice. 

"  T'U  tell  you  what  I  make  of  it,' 
I  told  him.  T  make  of  it  that  you 
cracked  me  on  the  skull  and  ate 
up  all  the  bread.' 

"  'But  really,  old  chap,'  said  Ah 
Sing,  'do  you  think  I  ate  my  cloth- 
ing, too?' 

"I  looked  around  the  little  cell. 
Not  a  shred  or  button  of  Ah  Sing's 
cooking  clothes  did  I  see.  AH  he 
had  was  the  pajamas  he  wore  at 
the  moment  and  the  wooden  clogs 
he  always  wore  instead  of  shoes. 

"  'Do  you  recall  the  foul  deed 
of  which  you  accused  me  some 
twenty-four  hours  ago?'  asked  Ah 
Sing. 

"I  nodded  my  head. 

"  'Well,  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
our  rations,'  Ah  Sing  said,  'and  I 
must  admit  it  took  some  intestinal 
fortitude  to  knock  yourself  out  as 
you  apparently  did.  You  raised  a 
nasty  lump.' 

"But  I'm  innocent!'  I  said,  'and 
I'm  starving!' 

"Ah  Sing  only  smiled.  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  head.  There  was  a 
knob  on  my  skull  as  big  as  a  golf 
ball.  But  I  certainly  hadn't  put  it 
there,  regardless  of  what  Ah  Sing 


thought.  Whether  or  not  Ah  Sing 
had  put  it  there  I  was  furious 
enough  at  him  to  murder  him — if 
I'd  had  the  strength.  And  I  sus- 
pect he  felt  the  same  way  toward 


me. 


"Well,  they  had  another  big  in- 
vestigation that  lasted  most  of  the 
day.  Every  man  on  the  ship  had 
an  air-tight  alibi  it  seemed.  Those 
who  hadn't  been  on  watch  at  mid- 
night the  night  before,  had  been 
in  their  bunks  asleep,  or  had  been 
in  the  act  of  turning  in.  The  watch 
had  just  been  relieved  and  there 
had  been  a  good  many  men 
awake.  Everybody  had  been  seen 
by  somebody,  and  I,  personally, 
had  seen  the  ship's  patrolman 
walk  thirty  feet  away  before  I  was 
struck,  so  it  couldn't  have  been 
him. 

"Toward  evening  Ah  Sing  came 
up  with  one  answer,  but  not  a 
very  good  one.  Tf  it  isn't  you,'  he 
said,  'it  must  be  a  bloomin'  ghoul! 
Nobody  but  a  ghoul  would  do 
such  a  thing!' 

"I  had  a  pretty  strong  notion 
that  he  was  inferring  I  was  respon- 
sible for  our  predicament  and  that 
I  was  a  ghoul.  In  his  private  dic- 
tionary a  ghoul  was  the  lowest  of 
all  scum,  I  suspected,  but  I  let  it 
pass  for  the  moment.  About  night- 
fall somebody  came  across  some 
of  the  snap  fasteners  off  Ah  Sing's 
jacket.  Found  them  in  the  scupper 
abreast  the  captain's  cabin.  That 
wasn't  much  of  a  clue  except  that 
the  clothes  probably  hadn't  been 
thrown  directly  overboard. 

"There  sat  Ah  Sing  and  I, 
draped  in  our  blankets,  too  furious 
to  talk  and  almost  too  weak  to 
move.  Finally  Ah  Sing  turned  to 
me  and  said,  'May  I  suggest  that 
we  both  stay  awake  tonight  until 


the  bread  and  water  arrives?  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the 
air — to  say  nothing  of  trying  to 
stave  off  the  grim  reaper/ 

"I  agreed. 

"Taps  sounded  at  nine  and  the 
lanterns  were  blown  out  except 
for  the  one  which  smoldered  in 
the  passageway  outside  our  cell. 
Ah  Sing  and  I  sat  enclosed  in  our 
blankets  like  Indians,  each  on  his 
own  bunk  and  each  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Ten  o'clock  came  and 
the  ship's  patrolman  went  past  in 
the  passageway.  Eleven  o'clock, 
the  same  thing.  Both  of  us  sat 
there  brooding  and  both  of  us  got 
madder  every  minute.  And  Ah 
Sing  could  get  mad,  as  I've  said,  in 
spite  of  his  polite  way  of  talking. 

"About  a  quarter  to  twelve  Ah 
Sing  evidently  got  worked  up  to 
where  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  'You're  mixed  up  in  this, 
by  George!'  he  hollered.  He 
grabbed  one  of  his  wooden  shoes 
off  the  deck  by  its  rattan  tie-tie 
and  swung  it  at  my  head. 

"I  ducked  in  time  for  the  oaken 
oxford  to  miss  me  by  a  hair.  I 
grabbed  Ah  Sing  around  the  chest 
with  both  arms  to  keep  his  hands 
down.   He   struggled   as   best  he 
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could,  considering  his  weakened 
condition,  and  we  tumbled  to  the 
deck. 

"Well,  it  was  a  strange  fight,  to 
say  the  least.  We  were  both  weak 
as  cats.  I  knew  by  Ah  Sing's  lack 
of  strength  that  he  hadn't  been 
eating  the  bread  ration,  if  I  didn't 
know  it  before.  He  should  have 
realized  the  same  about  me  but 
evidently  the  thought  didn't  occur 
to  him. 

"While  we  were  writhing  in 
mortal  combat  my  head  happened 
to  stop  for  a  moment  with  my  eyes 
pointed  toward  the  door  of  the 
cell.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
there  but  the  skipper's  goat,  which 
happened  to  be  ambling  past.  It 
looked  a  little  less  skinny  than  it 
had  looked  the  last  time  I'd  seen 
it.  Maybe,  I  reflected  as  Ah  Sing 
twisted  my  arm  behind  my  back, 
if  we  could  only  survive  the  re- 
maining days  of  our  confinement 
we'd  find  that  the  ship  had  become 
a  better  feeder. 

"I  knew  that  the  patrolman 
would  be  coming  any  minute  with 
the  daily  ration  of  bread  and 
water.  Maybe,  I  thought,  if  I 
could  hold  out  till  he  arrived  .  .  . 
well,  maybe  Ah  Sing  would  quit 
trying  to  murder  me,  and  maybe 
after  getting  something  to  eat,  he'd 
calm  down.  My  whole  future 
seemed  to  depend  on  living 
another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

"But  it  didn't  look  like  I  was 
going  to  survive  even  another  five 
minutes.  Ah  Sing  shot  a  hand  out 
and  put  it  under  his  mattress.  He 
brought  it  out  grasping  a  knife 
with  a  blade  on  it  that  made  me 
think  of  the  Russian  Sabre  Dance. 
In  a  flash  its  point  was  within  a 
half-inch  of  my  throat.  I  grabbed 
Ah  Sing's  wrist  and  held  it  with 
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what  strength  I  had,  which  wasn't 
much.  Ah  Sing  was  just  a  trifle 
stronger  than  I  was,  and  the  half- 
inch  between  the  knife  point  and 
my  throat  was  soon  only  a  quarter- 
inch  and  dwindling  fast. 

"Sweat  ran   down  my  face   in 
streams    and    sweat    dripped    off   ^ 
Ah  Sing's  face  onto  mine  as  he  jjl 
bent    me    backward.    The    knife  ' 
blade  touched  my  throat.  I  could 
feel  the  point  pricking  my  skin. 
I  reflected  that  I  could  just  as  well 
stop  worrying  about  dying  of  star- 
vation.   I    was    going    to    die    of 
throat  damage — and  soon. 

"A  person's  brain  can  work  fast 
in  a  situation  like  that.  All  of  a 
sudden  my  mind  yelped  the  word 
'goat!'  and  my  vocal  cords  yelped 
it  at  the  same  time. 

"Ah  Sing  relaxed  a  little  and 
backed  off  his  knife  an  inch  or 
two.  What  about  the'  blinking 
goat?'  he  asked. 

"  'She's  been  eating  our  clothes!' 
I  told  him. 

"  'Oh,  really  now!  How  could 
she  get  to  them  and  how  could 
she  carry  away  bowls  of  bread?' 

"  'No  time  to  talk,'  said  I.  'Hop 
into  your  bunk  and  pretend  you're 
asleep!  We'll  see  what  we'll  see!' 

"Ah  Sing  did  so.  And  I  lay  down 
on  the  deck  just  inside  the  door 
as  if  I  had  fallen  asleep  waiting 
for  our  chow.  It  was  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  too. 

"No  sooner  did  I  get  in  place  on 
the  splintery  planks  than  the  ship's 
patrolman  came  along  with  the 
bread  and  water.  He  opened  the 
door  a  little  and  put  the  bowl  and 
the  pitcher  inside.  He  closed  the 
door  again  and  locked  it.  He 
walked  on  down  the  passageway. 

"I  had  one  eye  open  a  fraction 
of  an  inch,  and  I  suspect  that  Ah 


Sing  did,  too.  We  didn't  have  long 
to  wait.  The  sleepy  patrohnan's 
footsteps  hadn't  faded  out  more 
than  half  a  minute  before  there 
were  other  footsteps  to  be  heard 
— two  sets  of  them — soft,  padded 
footsteps  and  mincing  little  hard- 
soundino;  ones.  I  knew  already 
what  the  answer  was,  or  thought 
I  did;  but  I  had  to  see  it  with  my 
own  eyes. 

"First  there  came  into  view  the 
skipper's  ape  and  right  behind 
him  the  skipper's  goat.  The  ape 
was  carrying  a  belaying  pin.  The 
two  of  them  stopped  in  front  of 
the  cell  door.  The  ape  looked 
us  over  with  a  puzzled  expression 
on  his  face.  He  put  down  his 
weapon,  no  doubt  relie\'ed  that  he 
wouldn't  ha\e  to  knock  anybody 
on  the  head  this  time.  He  reached 
in  between  the  bars  and  picked  up 
the  bread  bowl.  He  took  the  bread 
out  of  it  and  stacked  the  slices  on 
the  deck  beside  him.  He  pulled 
the  bowl  out  edgewise  between 
the  bars  and  put  the  bread  back 
in  it.  Then  came  the  amazing  part 
— the  clincher.  He  reached  in  with 
one  of  those  five-foot  arms  of  his 
and  plucked  the  blankets  off  both 
bunks.  He  pulled  them  out  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  door  gave 
the  goat  a  *come-on'  nod  of  the 
head,  and  the  two  of  them  set  off 
the  way  they  had  come,  drooling 
at  the  mouth  with  anticipation. 


"Ah  Sing  and  I  raised  a  terrific 
rumpus  as  soon  as  those  thieving 
beasts  were  out  of  earshot  and  the 
patrolman  came  back  from  the 
hide-out  where  he  usually  spent 
fifty-fi\'e  minutes  out  of  each  hour. 
He  found  them  sitting  in  the  lea 
of  the  cook  shack  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  ape  was  slurping  up  a 
bowl  of  bread  and  goat  milk,  and 
the  goat  was  eating  the  blanket. 

"The  skipper  was  furious  at 
first.  The  thing  that  really  irritated 
him  was  the  fact  that  he'd  been 
having  to  drink  his  coffee  black. 
No  milk — or  veiy  little.  He  had 
been  blaming  his  coffee-cream 
famine  on  the  change  of  climate. 

"Anyhow,  the  incident  did  re- 
sult in  better  conditions  on  the  old 
Galloping  Ghost.  I  guess  when 
the  skipper  cooled  off  and  got  to 
thinking  things  oxer  he  could  see 
that  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  general  diet  of  his 
passengers  and  crew.  He  gave  Ah 
Sing  a  new  cookbook  and  a  per- 
sonal key  to  the  provision  store- 
rooms, and  the  old  Ghost  soon  had 
a  reputation  as  the  best  feeder  in 
the  grain  fleet." 

Old  Captain  Jacoby  stopped 
talking  then,  and  got  out  a  match 
to  relight  his  pipe. 

"That  must  have  been  a  smart 
ape,"  said  my  young  brother  Matt. 

"Sure   was."   said   the   Captain. 


/Ip^  McUl  Gall 

Hanging,  it  seems  to  me. 
Should  be  the  standing  rule 
For  guys  who  hint  you've  mail. 
Then  roar  out,  "April  Fool!" 
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Arizona  Maze 

Reuben  S.  De  Long 


Can  you  get  from   Phoenix    (lower  dot)    to   Flagstaff  without 
getting  stuck  in  a  dead-end  canyon? 
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UJene  if&u  Vkene? 

Years  ago  there  was  a  fellow  on 
the  radio  who  called  himself 
Baron  Munchausen.  He  would  tell 
a  fantastically  "tall"  story  and 
when  it  was  doubted  would  come 
back  with  "Vas  you  dere, 
Charlie?"  The  listeners  almost 
automatically  agreed  that  no  one 
could  be  sure  of  the  facts  unless 
they  were  actually  there. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  their 
slavery  the  American  Negroes 
asked  the  same  question,  with  far 
greater  beauty  and  meaning,  in 
the  famous  spiritual,  "Were  You 
There  When  They  Crucified  My 
Lord?"   Somehow   Christians   can 

never  avoid  the  feeling  that  we  never  really  understand  Jesus  Christ 
until  we  have  walked  the  dusty  roads  of  Palestine  with  him,  stood 
quietly  to  hear  him  speak,  faced  the  cross  on  Calvary  with  brimming 
eyes,  and  heard  the  voice  of  convinced  men  on  Easter  morn  crying, 
''He  is  risen!" 

This  is  the  whole  purpose  of  true  Bible  study.  We  do  not  go  to 
the  Word  of  God  to  prove  that  God  thinks  as  we  do  or  as  our  church 
does.  We  must  not  read  the  Bible  to  twist  its  meaning  to  our  con- 
venience and  profit.  One  who  would  honestly  study  the  Bible  must, 
in  imagination,  step  into  its  pages,  mingle  and  suflEer  with  its  people, 
and  stand  quietly  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  lawgiver,  historian,  poet, 
prophet,  missionary,  and  Savior.  Twentieth-century  Christians  will 
not  have  learned  to  study  God's  Word  nor  caught  the  vision  of  God's 
purpose  until  we  can  look  up  from  our  study  of  the  Bible  and 
honestly  say,  "I  walked  where  Jesus — or  Moses,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  Paul 
— walked.  Now  I  understand!" 


Soe  J> 


a4^ta 
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American  Baptist  Youth     June  16-24     Green  Lake,  Wis. 

•  The  National  Conference  for  Baptist  Youth  will  open  on  June  16th  at 
that  amazingly  beautiful  Baptist  Assembly  on  Green  Lake.  A  quota 
has  been  set  aside  for  50  servicemen  and  women  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  chaplains  may  also  be  able  to  attend.  Write  directly  to  the 

.  Rev.  Forrest  Fordham,  1703  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
'  vania. 

Presbyterian  UcS.A.      June  30  to  July  6     Champaign,  IlL 

The  Westminster  Fellowship  National  Assembly  will  be  held  on  the 

•  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  from  June  30th  to  July  6th  this  sum- 
mer. This  conference  will  include  both  high  school  and  post-high 

,  school  ages.  The  plans  have  been  made  to  include  50  servicemen 
and  women  in  the  quotas  that  have  been  set  up.  Because,  the  major 
work  of  the  Assembly  will  be  done  on  small  groups,  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  10  chaplains  will  be  available  to  act  as  leaders  of  these 
groups.  For  further  information  and  registration  write  directly  to  the 
Rev.  Franklin  Gillespie,  1105  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7, 
.  '  Pennsylvania. 

:  Christian  Endeavor         July  24-28         Washington,  D.C. 

\  The  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union  Convention  is  planned  for 
\  Washington,  D.C.  for  July  24  to  28.  Write  to  the  Rev.  Gene  Stone,  1221 
\  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

;  Covenant  Youth  August  9-15  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

\  For  further  information  about  the  Sixth  Quadrennial  of  Covenant 
j  Youth  write  to  5101  North  Francisco  Street,  Chicago  25,  Illinois. 

;  United  Presbyterian      August  18-23      Long  Beach,  Cal. 

I  Big  plans  are  underway  for  the  56th  National  Convention  of  the 
=  United  Presbyterian  Youth  Fellowship  at  Long  Beach,  California,  from 
;  August  18  to  23.  Write  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Kempes,  209  Ninth  Street, 
;  Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania,  for  complete  details  and  registration. 

;  Reformed  Church  Youth        Sept.  2-7        Holland,  Mich. 

;  The  National  Assembly  of  Youth  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
^  will  be  held"  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  Hope  College,  September  2-7. 
\  All  possible  arrangements  will  be  made  for  service  people  to  attend. 
;  Write  directly  to  the  Rev.  Howard  G.  Teusink,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
i  York  10,  New  York. 
•U4 


Palestinian    Highlights- 


-Jordan    to    Jerusalem 


1.  To  study  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

2.  To  study  the  devotion  of  Jesus  to  God  and  his  response  to  human 
need. 

3.  To  study  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  the  problems  of  today. 

4.  To  study  our  own  lives  in  terms  of  his  example. 

Suggested   Scriptures:    Mark   1:4-15;    Matt.   3:13-17;    John    1:29-34- 
Matt.  4:1-11;  Mark  4:1-9;  Mark  6:1-13;  Matt.  10:1-15;  Acts  2:22-24. 


As  a  boy  Jesus  learned  the  car- 
penter trade.  Every  Jewish  boy 
was  expected  to  learn  some  trade 
that  he  might  be  an  honorable 
and  useful  citizen.  Jesus,  however, 
did  not  follow  his  trade  through- 
out all  of  his  life.  As  many  an- 
other youth,  he  came  under  the 
challenge  of  a  call  to  definite  serv- 
ice. This  call  did  not  come  to  him 
suddenly.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
already  gave  evidence  of  a  sense 
of  mission.  He  had  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  evidently  spent  much 
time  studying  the  history  and  the 
sacred  scriptures  of  the  Jews.  At 
the  carpenter  trade,  he  had  many 
opportunities  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  the  people.  As  the 
years  went  by,  a  growing  urgency 
moved  him  toward  a  spiritual 
service  for  his  people. 

The  occasion  which  seemed  to 
bring  this  challenge  to  Jesus  with 
compelling  conviction  was  hear- 
ing the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist.  This  rustic,  austere,  and 
unconventional  preacher  of  the 
wilderness  was  causing  a  great  stir 
in    and     about    Jerusalem,     The 


writer  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  says, 
"And  there  went  out  unto  him  all 
the  country  of  Judea,  and  all  they 
of  Jerusalem;  and  they  were  bap- 
tized of  him  in  the  river  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins."  Among 
those  who  went  to  hear  John  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  was  evi- 
dently deeply  impressed  by  this 
earnest  preacher  of  righteousness. 
With  others  he  presented  himself 
for  baptism.  When  John  hesitated, 
expressing  his  own  unworthiness 
to  baptize  Jesus,  Jesus  replied, 
"Suffer  it  now;  for  thus  it  be- 
hooveth  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness.'* 

There  were  many  things  in 
which  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist 
differed.  They  were  different  in 
manner  of  appearance,  in  type  of 
preaching,  and  in  religious  em- 
phasis. Jesus,  however,  recognized 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
ministry  of  John  and,  in  his  bap- 
tism, gave  his  approval  to  this 
movement.  Jesus  did  not  permit 
the  difference  in  method  to  deny 
the  spiritual  unity  of  purpose. 
There  have  always  been,  and 
there  are  todav,  those  who  make 
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a  lot  of  to-do  over  differences 
and  care  not  for  the  unity  in  the 
spirit.  Sometimes  there  is  not  only 
the  failure  to  recognize  unity  in 
purpose  but  even  harsh  criticism 
and  definite  opposition.  Jesus 
recognized  the  stern  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  call  to  re- 
pentance is  basic  for  right  living. 
Repentance  is  the  first  step  into 
the  Christian  life.  Repentance 
must,  however,  lead  to  a  commit- 
ment. It  must  lead  to  a  life  of 
fellowship  and  service. 

Commitment    to    God    usually 
leads  to  testing.  It  was  so  in  the 
life   of  Jesus.    Immediately   after 
[  his  baptism,  Jesus  was  led  into  the 
wilderness.     There     the     tempter 
tried  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
commitment.  He  tried  to  mislead 
Jesus  in  the  areas  of  faith,  reason, 
and   loyalty  to   God.   "Command 
that  these  stones  become  bread" 
was  the  first  suggestion.  This  was 
the  temptation  to  serve  self  rather 
i  than    God.    "Cast   thyself    down" 
i  was  another  suggestion.  Here  was 
\  the  temptation   to  win  followers 
1  through  some  miraculous  demon- 
j  stration  of  power.  "Fall  down  and 
!  worship  me"  was  the  further  sug- 
\  gestion  of  the  tempter.  That  was 
^  the   temptation  to   surrender  the 
I  worship  of  God  for  temporal  gain. 
;  Jesus  set  himself  resolutely  against 
all   these   temptations.    His    com- 
mitment was  to  God  and  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  In  this  he  gave  us  a 
trustworthy   example.    God   must 
always  be  first  in  our  lives. 

In  terms  of  years,  the  public 
ninistry  of  Jesus  was  very  brief 
— at  the  most  three  years.  In  its 
impact  upon  humanity  it  was  the 
most  dynamic  ministry  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  No  other  life  has 
ever  influenced  the  course  of  his- 
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tory  as  has  the  life  of  Jesus.  No 
other  life  has  ever  brought  such 
deliverance  and  hope  to  men. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  evaluate  the  meaning  and 
power  of  his  life  of  self-giving 
service,  but  each  year  new  studies 
are  made.  In  Jesus  Christ  there 
was  offered  an  inexhaustible  re- 
source of  life  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  fully  grasp.  He  is 
truly  the  hope  of  the  world.  In 
and  through  him  men  find  salva- 
tion both  as  individuals  and  as 
groups.  Through  his  identification 
with  humanity  men  are  assured 
comradeship  and  help.  In  him, 
human  life  as  it  ought  to  be  is 
most  satisfyingly  expressed  and  in 
following  him  man  finds  the  fullest 
life.  Life  can  never  be  measured 
in  terms  of  years.  Some  people 
live  long  but  achieve  little.  Some 
live  short  lives  and  achieve  great 
things.  The  life  of  Jesus  reminds 
us  that  to  live  meaningfully,  men 
must  live  purposefully.  To  ex- 
press life  in  terms  of  the  highest 
character  and  most  meaningful 
service,  men  must  live  in  harmony 
with  the  will  and  purpose  of  God. 
That  is  what  made  the  life  of 
Jesus  so  meaningful.  He  always 
did  that  which  was  pleasing  to 
God. 

To  his  contemporaries,  Jesus 
was  best  known  as  a  teacher.  The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly. 
Those  who  were  nearest  to  him 
said  that  his  words  were  the 
"Words  of  Life."  Men  were  at- 
tracted to  him  because  there  was 
an  authority  in  his  teaching  which 
both  challenged  and  assured 
them.  Not  everything  Jesus 
taught  was  new,  but  he  put  new 
meaning  into  familiar  terms.  The 
heart  of  his  teaching  was  the  re- 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  things  which 
distinguish  Jesus  from  other 
men? 

2.  What  in  Jesus'  ministry 
awakened  hope? 

3.  How  can  lay  people  bear 
the  Christian  witness  in  their 
work? 

4.  How  can  a  person  discover 
the  will  of  God  for  his  own  life? 

5.  What  is  the  relevancy  of 
Jesus'  life  and  teaching  in  the 
rebuilding  of  this  world? 


demptive  love  and  grace  of  God. 
He  was  always  seeking  to  make 
men  aware  of  God;  to  make  them 
conscious  of  God's  interest  in 
them;  and  to  reconcile  men  to 
God  that  they  might  learn  to  love 
and  serve  him.  He  always  stressed 
relationships.  The  basic  rela- 
tionship of  man  and  God  is  love. 
There  must  be  supreme  love  to 
God  and  unselfish  love  to  man. 

In  his  whole  ministry  Jesus  was 
constantly  bringing  enrichment  to 
men.  Through  the  incarnation  he 
was  clothed  with  a  body  that  he 
might  share  with  men  and  bring 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  God  the 
Father.  He  was  born  in  humble 
birth,  lived  a  common  life,  and 
shared  the  experiences  of  men  as 
they  struggle  and  toil.  He  saw 
people  with  sensitive  compas- 
sion. He  was  concerned  about  the 


hungry,  the  sick,  the  frustrated, 
and  the  friendless.  He  ministered 
to  the  sick,  comforted  the  sorrow- 
ing, befriended  the  friendless,  and 
spoke  the  word  of  forgiveness  to 
the  sinful.  He  was  ever  trying  to 
bring  relief,  deliverance,  and  new 
hope  to  the  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited. He  was  constantly  callinc^ 
men  to  faith  and  trust  in  God. 
For  Jesus,  God  was  not  afar  ofi 
but  everywhere  present  and  ac- 
tive. He  feeds  the  birds,  tints  the 
flowers  with  beauty,  gives  green- 
ness to  the  grass,  notes  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  and  cares  for  men. 
Those  who  know  God  should 
trust  him.  If  they  will  seek  first 
his  kingdom  and  righteousness. 
God  will  add  all  the  temporal 
needs.  What  Jesus  was  seeking  to 
do  was  to  rid  men  of  their  fears 
and  to  lead  them  to  commit  them- 
selves wholly  to  God  and  his  pur- 
poses. 

The  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  is 
marked  by  a  sense  of  mission.  He 
was  the  God-sent.  But  men  are 
also  to  recognize  that  they  are 
God-sent.  He  called  twelve  men 
and  trained  them  to  carry  forward 
his  great  work.  He  is  still  calling 
and  training  men  to  be  his  wit 
nesses.  He  did  not  build  an  or- 
ganization, but  created,  and  con- 
tinues to  create,  a  fellowship.  In 
and  through  this  fellowship  his 
work  is  to  be  carried  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 


0  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 

1  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee; 
I  give  Thee  back  the  life  I  owe. 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be. 


— George  Matheson 
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Palestinian  Highlights- 


-Olivet  to  Calvary 


1.  To  study  the  growing  opposition  to  Jesus,  and  his  unwavering 
adherence  to  his  purpose. 

2.  To  study  the  meaning  and  challenge  of  the  Triumphal  Entiy  into 
Jerusalem. 

3.  To  study  the  meaning  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  Jesus' 
concern  for  worship. 

4.  To  study  the  events  in  the  Upper  Room,  Gethsemane  and  on 
Calvary. 

Suggested  Scriptures:   Matt.  21:1-17;  Matt.  22:41-46;  John  13:1-11; 
Luke  22:14-23;  John   13:21-30;  John  17:1-26;   Luke  23:27-38. 


The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  in- 
'  eludes  a  period  of  growing  inter- 
est, a  period  of  great  popularity, 
:  and  a  period  of  increasing  mis- 
understanding     and     opposition. 
;  Two  things  seemed  to  have  given 
:  rise  to  this.  When  Jesus  refused 
:  to  become  the  temporal  king  of 
the   nation,    the   tide   of   popular 
interest  began  to  turn  against  him. 
;  The  people  could  not  understand 
:  the  meaning  of  his  spiritual  king- 
\  ship.  That,  however,  which  stirred 
:  up  the  greatest  opposition  to  him 
.  i  was  his  teaching  and,  especially, 
',  his  aflBrmation  of  relationship  to 
;  God.  Jesus  shared  in  the  religious 
activities  of  his  nation.  The  writer 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  reports  that 
Jesus  was  interested  in  the  temple 
^  and   that  he   attended  the   syna- 
gogue service  regularly. 

In  his  teaching  Jesus  challenged 
the  validity  of  some  of  the  re- 
ligious rules  and  practices  of  his 
day.  Many  traditions  of  men  had 
been  added  to  the  law.  Some  of 
these  were  made  as  binding  as  the 
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law.  Against  such  teaching  Jesus 
set  himself  with  courage  and  con- 
viction. He  charged  the  religious 
leaders  with  making  the  law  in- 
effective by  the  enforcement  of 
these  traditions.  Jesus  also  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. He  taught  that  institutions 
are  made  for  men  and  not  men 
for  institutions.  He  sharply  criti- 
cized those  who  zealously  tried  to 
enforce  precepts  but  failed  to  keep 
the  law  themselves.  Jesus  recog- 
nized the  value  of  form  and 
order,  but  always  stressed  the  spir- 
it in  worship.  For  Jesus  religion 
was  a  vital  spiritual  relationship 
of  life  and  service  with  God.  It 
was  this  teaching  of  Jesus,  which 
was  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon 
the  religious  leadership  and  order 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  growing  opposition  to 
him. 

In  a  very  daring  appeal  to  the 
nation,  through  his  ride  into  Je- 
rusalem which  was  symbolic  of 
kingship,  Jesus  tried  to  turn  this 


tide  and  win  the  people  to  him- 
self. For  a  brief  time  he  seemed 
to  be  successful.  The  people 
crowded  about  him  and  shouted 
his  acclaim.  This  was,  however, 
only  a  temporary  acceptance.  A 
cheering  crowd  is  never  trust- 
worthy. People  often  act  and  vote 
far  differently  than  they  shout. 
Only  a  few  days  later  the  multi- 
tude again  shouted,  but  this  time 
they  cried,  "Crucify  him!" 

Two  events  which  followed  this 
appeal  seem  to  have  fanned  the 
flame  of  opposition  still  more.  The 
first  was  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple.  In  clearing  the  temple  of 
merchandise  and  traders  he  said, 
'It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
make  it  a  den  of  robbers."  His 
father's  house  is  his  house.  Here 
he  identified  himself  with  God  in 
a  most  vital  relationship.  The  sec- 
ond was  his  daily  teaching  in  the 
temple.  The  leaders  did  their  best 
to  involve  him  in  some  statement 
which  might  base  a  charge  against 
him,  but  we  read  that  he  an- 
swered so  discerningly  that  no  one 
wanted  to  question  him  any  fur- 
ther. When  they  ceased  to  ask 
him,  he  placed  a  question  before 
them.  He  asked  them,  "What 
think  ye  of  the  Christ?  Whose  son 
is  he?"  The  record  says  that  no 
one  was  able  to  answer  him.  Jesus 
was  so  obviously  the  master  of  the 
situation  that  those  who  opposed 
him  became  still  more  antago- 
nistic. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  secret  that  those  who 
opposed  Jesus  were  searching 
ways  in  which  to  catch  him.  There 
may  even  have  been  offers  made 
to  those  who  would  assist  in  this 
effort.   At  least,   the   record   says 


that  Judas,  one  of  the  disciples 
who  also  shared  a  growing  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  Jesus,  went 
to  the  leaders  and  said,  "What  are 
you  willing  to  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  unto  you?"  The  price 
was  set.  Judas  agreed  to  this  and 
led  a  group  to  arrest  Jesus.  Op- 
position to  Jesus  is  always  tragic. 
It  is  doubly  tragic  when  those  who 
know  him  and  have  shared  with 
him  become  unfaithful  to  him. 
There  is  always  danger  that  the 
love  of  money  will  lead  people 
to  deny  Jesus  Christ. 

Tuesday  night  Jesus  evidently 
went  into  seclusion.  The  record 
seems  to  be  silent.  We  know  noth- 
ing about  what  happened  until 
he  meets  with  his  disciples  on 
Thursday  evening.  We  may,  how- 
ever, let  our  imagination  try  to  fol- 
low him  during  these  hours.  He 
retired  to  be  with  friends  and  with 
God.  In  the  circle  of  true  friends 
and  in  communion  with  the 
Father  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  experience  which  awaited 
him.  The  silence  breaks  with  the 
fellowship  meal  which  he  had 
arranged  with  his  disciples  on 
Thursday  night.  During  that  meal 
he  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  memorial  of  his  self-giving  on 
the  Cross.  In  this  Jesus  set  forth 
the  redemptive  character  of  his 
death  upon  the  Cross.  Through 
the  shedding  of  his  blood  in  the 
giving  of  his  life,  men  may  have 
eternal  life.  In  his  death  the  de- 
mands of  righteousness  are  fully 
met,  the  power  of  sin  is  broken, 
and  an  all-sufficient  atonement  for 
sin  is  made.  This  is  the  great  fact 
to  be  remembered. 

After  the  supper  Jesus  gave  a 
very  practical  example  of  service. 
In    the   conversations   which   fol- 
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lowed,  he  set  forth  some  of  the 
great  truths  of  redemption.  Those 
who  were  with  him  beheved  in 
God;  he  now  urged  them  to  be- 
heve  also  in  him.  The  experiences 
which  were  awaiting  them  would 
':end  to  rob  them  of  faith  in  him 
lit  he  was  trying  to  reassure  them, 
le  also  reminded  them  of  the  fact 
lat  their  relationship  to  him  was 
le  source  of  their  life  and  suc- 
cess. He  said  as  the  branch  can- 
not bear  fruit  apart  from  the  vine, 
either  can  they  bear  fruit  unless 
ley    abide    in    him.    He    further 
ssured  them  of  the  continuation 
f  his  cause.  While  he  will  leave 
lem,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  carry 
irward  his  work  on  earth,  not  as 
separate  work  but  as  the  work 
f  Christ. 

After  these  conversations  Jesus 

^  went   into   the    garden    of   Geth- 

semane  to  pray.  He  had  already 

':srayed  that  his   followers  might 

e   perfected   into   one.    Now   he 

prays  for  direction  and  strength 

for  the  experience  which  awaits 

him.  In  this  prayer  he  fixed  the  will 

of  God  as  the  horizon  of  life.  He 

has    been   teaching   that   God    is 

trustworthy;  now  he  demonstrates 

his   teaching   by  his   unwavering 

commitment  to  God.  The  record 

says    that    an    angel    came    and 

:  strengthened  him.  It  is  always  so. 

When  a  person  yields  to  God  he 

,  finds    added    strength.    God    not 

;  only  asks  men  to  do  his  will  as 

an  act  of  obedience  but  because, 

in   doing  his  will,   they  find  the 

fullest   resource    of   life.    This    is 

the  secret  of  victorious  living.  A 

;  liFe  lived  in  full  acceptance  of  the 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for 
people  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  spiritual? 

2.  What  is  the  unity  for  which 
Jesus  prayed? 

3.  How  can  we  make  the  ob- 
servance of  Holy  Communion 
most  meaningful? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Cross  in  terms  of  human  redemp- 
tion? 

5.  What  would  happen  if  men 
would  make  the  will  of  God  the 
horizon  of  life? 


will  of  God  is  a  life  dii'ected  and 
empowered  by  God. 

From  Gethsemane  to  Calvary 
the  Cross  was  a  hea\y  burden  for 
Jesus.  It  was  made  heavy  by  the 
betrayal  of  Judas,  the  denial  of 
Peter,  the  scattering  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  weight  of  the  sin 
of  humanity  which  was  upon  him. 
The  trial  was  brief  and  unfair. 
The  treatment  was  cruel  and  hate- 
ful. The  crucifixion  was  painful  in 
body  and  soul.  He  was  indeed  left 
alone.  Men  had  forsaken  him  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  God 
were  hiding  his  face.  After  hours 
of  excruciating  suffering  he  said, 
"It  is  finished,''  and  committed 
himself  to  the  Father.  Men  said 
he  failed,  but  histoiy  says  he  won. 
The  demands  of  righteousness 
were  met  and  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment was  wrought.  On  the  Cross 
he  made  possible  the  salvation 
of  all  who  receive  him  as  Savior 
and  Lord. 


My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 


—John  18:36. 
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Palestinian  Highlights- 


-Calvary  to  Emnians 


1.  To  restudy  the  Gospel  record  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  To  ascertain  more  fully  how  Jesus  convinced  his  followers  that 
he  is  alive. 

3.  To  study  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  terms  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

4.  To  study  the  challenge  which  comes  to  men  through  the  resur- 
rection. 

Suggested  Scriptures:    Matt.   28:1-10;   Luke   24:1-12;   John  20:1-29; 

I  Cor.  15:1-58. 


Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  secret 
disciple  of  Jesus,  received  permis- 
sion from  Pilate  to  remove  the 
body  of  Jesus  from  the  Cross.  He 
was  assisted  by  Nicodemus  in  pre- 
paring the  body  for  burial.  With 
tender  care  they  laid  the  body 
into  a  new  tomb.  There  were 
many  and  mingled  feelings  which 
surged  in  men's  souls  as  the  day 
of  crucifixion  came  to  a  close. 
There  were  those  who  were 
brokenhearted  and  weighed  down 
with  an  almost  unendurable  sor- 
row. There  were  those  whose 
hopes  seemed  blasted  and  who, 
leaderless,  did  not  know  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do.  There  were 
also  those  who  were  conscience 
smitten  because  they  had  failed 
Jesus  so  tragically.  There  were 
those  who  felt  a  sense  of  relief 
because  Jesus  was  now  dead  and, 
as  they  believed,  could  trouble 
them  no  more. 

But  there  were  those  who  still 
feared  that  his  influence  might 
be  revived.  The  writer  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  says  that  on 
the  day  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
the  religious   leaders   of  the  na- 


tion and  Pilate  were  together. 
They  were  talking  about  the 
death  of  Jesus  and  took  steps  to 
assure  that  the  grave  would  not  be 
opened.  In  ironical  language 
Pilate  said  to  these  leaders,  "Ye 
have  a  guard,  go  make  it  as  safe 
as  you  can."  Others  had  died, 
some  on  crosses,  but  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  different.  His  life  was 
too  dynamic  to  be  so  easily  for- 
gotten. Disappointment  and  fear 
gripped  the  hearts  of  many.  No 
other  period  in  all  of  history  is 
so  filled  with  hopelessness  as  the 
period  when  Jesus  was  in  the 
grave. 

The  fear  was  banished  and  the 
hopelessness  ended  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day.  When  they 
came  to  the  tomb  it  was  open. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  different 
persons  met  Jesus  and  were  as- 
sured that  he  is  alive.  Death  could 
not  hold  him.  During  the  next 
forty  days  he  manifested  himself 
to  his  disciples  and  others  and 
talked  with  them  about  the  king- 
dom of  God.  There  were  those 
who  doubted  and  could  not  be- 
lieve  the  report,   but  they   were 
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persuaded  in  fellowship  with  him. 
There    are    many    proofs    of    the 
resmTection    set    forth,    but    the 
most  dynamic  proof  is  in  the  trans- 
formation which  was  wrought  in 
,  the  disciples.  Without  the  assur- 
j  ance  that  Jesus  lives,  they  would 
I  never  have  recovered  faith  in  him 
:  and  courage  to  be  his  witnesses. 

We  can  never  fully  grasp  the 
:  meaning  of  the  sacrificial  self- 
living  of  Christ  in  death.  A  little 
:irl  was  asked  if  she  knew  what 
he  Cross  was.  After  a  moment 
of  hesitation  and  thought  she 
said,  ''The  Cross  is  the  plus  sign 
n  the  Church."  It  was  a  very 
himple  statement,  but  one  filled 
with  suggestions.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  a  plus  in  life.  He  added 
something.  Theologians  have 
Seen  busy  tiying  to  define  that 
plus.  No  theoiy  of  the  atonement 
seems  wholly  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning.  That  which  was  wrought 
.  by  Christ  upon  the  Cross  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  definition;  it  is 
'  a  redemptive  experience.  This  ex- 
perience God  expressed  himself. 
It  is  also  a  redemptive  experience 
for  all  who  accept  the  grace  of- 
ered  in  Christ.  Redemption  in- 
cludes more  than  death;  rather, 
it  means  life.  The  apostle  Paul 
set  this  forth  clearly  when  he 
,  wrote,  "We  were  reconciled  to 
God  through  the  death  of  his  Son, 
much  more  being  reconciled,  shall 
we  be  saved  by  his  life."  As  Chris- 
tians we  do  not  remain  at  the 
tomb.  The  tomb  has  been  opened. 
He  who  was  dead  is  alive  for- 
e\^ermore.  Through  his  resurrec- 
tion we  are  begotten  again  unto 
a  living  hope.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  teach- 
ing and  preaching  of  the  early 
church.  They  were  constantly  wit- 
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nessing  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  but,  also,  that  he 
arose  from  the  dead  and  is  now 
the  expression  and  giver  of  tri- 
umphant life.  Because  he  lives 
there  is  life  for  man. 

There  are  some  values  in  this 
great  truth  which  we  need  con- 
stantly to  call  to  mind.  Through 
the  resurrection  we  are  assured 
that  Jesus  Christ  abides.  There 
have  been  others  who  lived  nobly 
and  helpfully,  even  sacrificially, 
but  death  removed  them  from  our 
midst.  We  have  their  presence  no 
more.  So  much  of  life  seems  to 
end  in  death.  With  Jesus  Christ  it 
is  different.  He  continues  to  live. 
Death  could  not  hold  him.  He  is 
the  same  "yesterday,  and  today, 
yea  and  forever."  The  course  of 
life  he  followed  is  vindicated. 

During  his  lifetime,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  his  death, 
many  questioned  the  way  of  life 
which  he  was  following.  While 
hanging  on  the  Cross  some  people 
cynically  taunted  him  saying  that 
he  had  helped  others  but  now  he 
could  not  help  himself.  His  em- 
phasis upon  service  rather  than 
on  being  served  was  not,  and  still 
is  not,  acceptable  to  many  people. 
His  teaching  that  love  is  the  first 
duty  of  man  sounded  strange  to 
many.  It  is  yet  unacceptable  to 
most  people.  However,  the  more 
men  think  of  life  the  more  the 
way  of  Jesus  is  being  vindicated. 
It  is  because  he  lives  that  men 
have  courage  to  follow  him.  Al- 
though his  way  is  that  of  sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  it  is  the  way  of 
life.  He  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  power  of  love  in  his  own 
resurrection.  He  urged  men  to 
seek  life.  He  warned  men  against 
the  tragic  loss  of  life. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  were  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  so  hesitant  to  beheve  his 
resurrection? 

2.  What  are  the  evidences  of 
the  resurrection  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament? 

3.  Would  the  Christian  move- 
ment have  been  started  without 
this  belief? 

4.  What  personal  values  does 
this  belief  have  for  us  individual- 
ly? 


Life  is  often  uncertain.  Christ 
made  its  meaning  certain  in  his 
resurrection.  His  resurrection  is 
more  than  continued  existence. 
Most  of  the  Jews  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  life 
he  revealed  in  his  resurrection  is 
a  quality  of  life.  This  life  which 
is  dynamic  with  power  over  the 
material  order.  It  is  triumphant 
life.  Whatever  our  sufferings, 
losses,  and  hardships,  life  is  tri- 
umphant. We  need  not  be  de- 
feated. We  may  share  his  triumph 
in  life. 

In  this  fact  we  face  the  greatest 
meaning  of  the  resurrection.  While 
Jesus  reappeared  in  bodily  form 
during  forty  days,  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  life  which  was  dif- 
ferent. There  were  times  when  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  yet  they  failed  to 
recognize  him.  He  had  already 
exercised  a  mastery  over  the  phys- 
ical in  his  public  ministry,  but  now 
the  sovereignty  of  his  power  of 
Spirit  was  unique  and  masterful. 
He  revealed  himself  through  his 
body.  He  talked  with  others.  In 
fact   the   writer    of   the   book    of 


Acts  says  that  he  discussed  the 
Kingdom  work  and  order  with  his 
followers.  He  ate  with  others.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  disciples. 
The  apostle  Paul  says  that  at  one 
time  five  hundred  of  the  brethren 
saw  him.  His  reappearance  in  the 
body  was  so  convincing  that  those 
who  met  him  were  assured  that  it 
was  he.  In  his  reappearances  he 
persuaded  even  doubting  Thomas. 
The  deeper  meaning  of  the  res- 
urrection is  in  his  mastery  over 
the  physical  and  the  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  life.  There  is  so  much 
which  looks  as  if  life  were 
swallowed  up  in  death.  In  the 
process  of  living  it  often  looks 
as  if  the  sequence  were  from 
life  to  death,  but  Jesus  changed 
this.  He  assures  us  that  the 
sequence  is  from  death  unto  life. 
He  entered  death  and  brought 
forth  life.  We  die  to  sin  and  are 
made  alive  unto  righteousness.  We 
die  to  self  and  are  made  alive 
to  service.  We  die  to  this  material 
world  and  are  made  alive  to  the 
eternal.  We  too,  although  we  shall 
pass  through  the  experience  of 
death,  shall  live  with  Christ.  This 
has  great  meaning  for  us  now. 
Much  of  life  is  exacting  and  we 
seem  to  face  death  often,  but  we 
can  live  in  and  through  Christ 
who  is  our  life.  We  need  not  be 
defeated.  We  are  the  inheritors 
of  life.  It  also  has  meaning  for  the 
tomorrow.  Life  now  often  seems 
fragmentary.  In  Christ  we  find 
wholeness  of  life.  This  life  is  often 
brief,  marred,  and  disappointing, 
but  there  is  more  than  this  frag- 
ment. There  is  eternal  life.  Life 
has  new  meaning  in  Christ  now. 
It  has  meaning  for  all  time  in  and 
through  him.  He  lives.  We  ma\^ 
live  with  him. 


Stiddif.  OiMme  1^  -Ap^  25-Ma4f.  / 


Qi^Jn^  ^oim  ^.   ^tcui44i^ 


Palestinian  Highliglits^ Ascension  to 

"Every  town'' 

1.  To  examine  our  faith  in  Christ  and  response  to  his  call. 

2.  To  review  briefly  the  Christian  advance  in  history. 

3.  To  restudy  the  commission  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament. 

4.  To  study  the  meaning  of  Christ  for  all  of  life  and  all  times. 

5.  To  study  the  meaning  and  challenge  of  the  Christian  Hope. 

Suggested  Scriptures:    Matt.  28:16-20;   Acts   1:1-11;   John  21:15-22; 
Acts  2:1-13;  Acts  2:29-47;  Rom.  10:1-15. 


The  two  disciples  who  met 
Jesus  on  the  way  to  Emmaus, 
said,  "Was  not  our  heart  burning 
within  us  while  he  spake  to  us  in 
the  way,  while  he  opened  to  us 
the  scriptures?"  In  his  discussion 
Jesus  had  reminded  them  that 
Moses  and  the  prophets  had  fore- 
told these  events.  He  had  suffered, 
died,  and  was  raised  again  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures.  In  his 
resurrection  he  gave  new  meaning 
to  the  Scriptures.  Peter  affirmed 
the  same  truth  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gos- 
pel to  prove  this  fact.  The  revela- 
tion of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  fulfilled  in  Christ.  This  has 
great  meaning  for  us. 

There  are  different  ways  in 
which  we  can  study  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus.  We  learn  much 
about  him  in  a  study  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  his  contempo- 
raries. We  gain  some  insights  into 
his  mission  through  a  study  of  his 
teachings.  We  can  also  under- 
stand something  of  his  impact 
upon  life  in  terms  of  the  religious 
yearnings  of  humanity  at  the 
time  of  his  life.  All  these  are  help- 
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ful  sources,  but  it  is  still  true  that 
we  know  him  best  through  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Jesus  himself 
called  attention  to  this  fact  when 
he  said,  "Ye  search  the  scriptures, 
because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye 
have  eternal  life;  and  these  are 
they  which  bear  witness  of  me." 
The  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
says  about  his  Gospel,  "These  are 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing  ye  may  have 
life  in  his  name."  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures  we  have  the  fullest 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  has  great  meaning  also  for 
our  day.  There  is  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  Bible  study.  Many  peo- 
ple are  today  reading  the  Bible. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  sale  of  Bibles.  Such  a  re- 
newed study  means  not  only  a 
rediscovery  of  the  Bible,  but  a 
rediscovery  of  the  Christ  of  God. 
In  him  the  Scriptures  have  their 
fullest  meaning.  In  and  through 
him  men  find  life.  Such  a  redis- 
covery must  be  more  than  a  be- 
lief or  a  dogma;  it  must  be  an 
experience    and    a    fellowship    of 


life  and  service.  It  is  still  true  that 
before  man  can  li\e  right  he  must 
be  made  right  in  heart.  Out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life. 
When  Christ  renews  the  life  at  its 
center  its  experience  and  expres- 
sion will  be  different.  What  is  so 
greatly  needed  today  is  men  and 
women  who  ha\  e  found  and  ac- 
cepted Jesus  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord,  and  who  express  his 
spii'it  in  thought  and  life.  As  men 
search  the  Scriptures  there  is  new 
hope  for  our  broken  and  still 
breaking  world. 

The  assurance  that  Jesus  lives 
did  not,  however,  in  itself,  give 
rise  to  a  Christian  crusade.  In 
fact,  Jesus  warned  his  disciples 
that  they  needed  to  come  into  a 
fuller  experience  of  the  spiritual 
meaning  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
before  they  attempted  to  bear 
witness.  He  had  already  told  them 
of  the  coming  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  now  he  urged  them 
to  wait  until  they  would  be  em- 
pow^ered  through  the  Spirit  com- 
ing upon  them.  They  were  to  be 
his  witnesses.  That  witness  was 
more  than  merely  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion. It  was  the  witness  to  his  re- 
demptive love  and  grace.  In  his 
life  and  sacrificial  self-giving  he 
wrought  out  salvation  for  man- 
kind. Only  through  the  Spirit 
would  they  be  able  to  under- 
stand its  true  meaning.  Spiritual 
things  must  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
interprets  the  deep  things  of  God 
to  men.  It  is  only  through  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  men 
learn  to  know  Christ  in  his  re- 
demptive character  and  life. 
Therefore,  the  instruction  to  his 
disciples  is  a  guide  to  all  his  fol- 


lowers. To  all  he  says,  "Ye  shall 
receive  power,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  come  upon  you." 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  also  en- 
ables us  to  bear  a  witness.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  this 
early  church  the  believers  be- 
came courageous.  They  were  no 
longer  behind  closed  doors  but 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude 
boldly  telling  their  message. 

It  was  through  the  Spirit  that 
these  early  Christians  also  be- 
came Christlike.  At  first  the 
Christian  movement  was  largely 
thought  of  as  a  religious  re\ival 
within  Judaism.  As  the  movement 
progressed  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  this  was  something 
more  than  such  a  revival.  This 
was  especially  indicated  in  the 
Christian  group  in  Antioch.  In 
this  place  the  witness  was  first 
brought  to  the  Jews.  Some,  how- 
ever, also  told  the  Gentiles.  Soon 
there  were  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles worshiping  together.  They 
even  ate  together.  This  w^as  re- 
ported to  Jerusalem  and  the  lead- 
ers sent  one  of  their  number. 
Barnabas,  to  visit  Antioch  and 
study  the  development  of  this 
enlarging  fellowship.  When  he 
came  it  is  said  he  saw  the  grace 
of  God  manifest.  He  did  not  for- 
bid the  church  to  carry  on  this  ex- 
tended missionary  service.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  have  appealed  to  him 
so  greatly  that  he  remained  with 
the  church  as  one  of  its  ministers 
and  leaders.  Then  there  is  added 
this  very  significant  statement, 
"The  disciples  were  called  Chris- 
tians first  in  Antioch."  Christ  came 
not  to  save  one  nation,  but  he 
came  for  all  people.  The  life  he 
brings  is  the  gift  of  God  for  all 
who    will   accept   him    as    Savior 
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and  Lord.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  but  he  is  not  limited 
to  any  one  people.  He  comes  to 
all.  He  offers  his  grace  to  all.  He 
is  the  hope  for  all.  Through  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  are  directed  to 
bring  Christ  to  all  men  and  to  the 
whole  man.  The  great  command 
of  Jesus  is  to  go  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  the  nations. 

This  conviction  that  Christ 
came  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is 
the  dynamic  urge  which  sent 
forth  the  early  Christians  into  a 
great  missionary  crusade.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task.  It  led  to  cruel 
/jersecution.  It  demanded  great 
courage  and  great  sacrifice.  It 
was,  however,  carried  on  with 
undaunted  courage  and  in  three 
centuries  the  Christian  movement 
became  a  great  power  in  the 
whole  Roman  Empire.  Growth  has 
continued.  It  is  still  increasing  to- 
day. Christians  are  under  the  in- 
escapable conviction  that  they 
must  share  Christ  with  others. 
I  The  call  still  goes  out  for  mis- 
;  sionary  recruits  and  missionary 
funds.  The  missionary  advance  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  today 
seen  in  a  new  light  by  many  peo- 
ple. In  many  places  these  mis- 
sionary units,  scattered  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  world,  are 
today  the  most  hopeful  centers  for 
the  building  of  a  cooperative  fel- 
lowship and  service  in  the  world. 
True  world  order  has  begun  in 
the  missionary  outreach  of  the 
\  church. 

.      There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
;  while  we  dare  not  lessen  our  mis- 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  con- 
tribution of  Christianity? 

2.  How  do  you  evaluate  Chris- 
tian missions  in  the  world  of 
today? 

3.  What  is  our  own  responsi- 
bility as  Christians  to  world 
order? 

4.  How  does  the  Christian 
character  of  the  local  church  af- 
fect the  missionary  outreach  of 
the  church? 


sionary  outreach  in  terms  of  world 
missions,  we  must  re-examine  our 
Christian  thought,  life,  and  rela- 
tionship at  the  home  base.  The 
Christian  movement  is  intensive 
as  well  as  extensive.  It  is  not 
enough  to  build  churches,  gather 
members,  and  cany  on  religious 
activities.  We  must  give  Christ  a 
larger  place  in  the  home  church. 
We  must  release  more  of  his  spirit 
in  all  human  relationships.  We 
must  become  more  Christlike  in 
terms  of  the  Spirit.  All  that  is  im- 
plied in  this  cannot  be  set  forth 
in  a  few  statements.  It  should  be 
carefully  studied.  It  may  mean 
greater  union  of  churches.  It  cer- 
tainly means  greater  unity  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Spirit.  It  means  a 
fuller  acknowledgment  of  the 
lordship  of  Christ  in  all  of  life.  It 
means  intensified  evangelism  and 
more  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
It  must  be  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
Christ  and  his  cause.  A  new 
loyalty  to  the  church. 


Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  •  •  • 

—Luke  23:34 
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THEME:  They  Are  Wonderful  Words  of  Life 

1  Use  Your  Fishing  License Matthew  4:17-! 

2  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  Matthew  18:1 

3  If  Forgiven,  You  Forgive  Too Matthew  18:21 

4  It's  Wonderful  to  Be  Sought Luke  19:1 

5  It's  Up  to  You  to  Decide John  6:60 

6  When  Really  a  Disciple  John  8:21 

7  Judging  Others  by  Yourself Romans  2:1 

Romans  8:9- 


8  Alive  With  the  Right  Spirit 

9  Youth  Imperiled  by  Riches Mark  10:17 

10  Your  Chance  to  Be  Great 

1 1  Coming  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord 

12  The  Two  Greatest  Commandments 

13  Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars 

14  When  the  Great  Hour  Comes 

15  Failing  to  Tell  the  Truth 

16  Jesus.  Barabbas  and  Pilate  

17  Laid  Away  to  Rest 

Early  at  the  Sunrise  

The  Final  and  Great  Commission 

Believing  in  Spite  of  Difficulties 

When  Following  Means  Feeding 

I  Am  What  I  Am 

23  Insist  on  Getting  the  Best 

24  Mind  Your  Own  Business 


Mark  10:35- 

.Mark  11:1- 

Mark  12:28- 

Mark  13:1- 

Mark  14:32- 

.Mark  14:66- 

Mark  15:6- 

Mark  15:42 

Mark  16:1- 

Matthew  28:16- 

John  20:24 

John  21:15- 

1  Corinthians  15:L 

Philippians  4:4- 

I  Thessalonians  4:9 

25  Thankful  All  the  Time  I  Thessalonians  5:12 

26  Keep  Running  for  Your  Life Hebrews  12: 

27  Painful  Discipline  Produces  Results  Hebrews  12:4 

28  When  the  Devil  Runs  Away James  4:1 

29  Throw  Away  All  Your  Anxieties I  Peter  5:1 


30  When  Your  First  Love  Is  Gone 


.Revelation  2: 
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A  woman  went  to  the  doctor 
to  complain  about  her  husband's 
dekision.  "It's  terrible,  Doctor," 
she  said.  "All  the  time  he  thinks 
he's  a  refrigerator." 

"Well,"  consoled  the  medical 
man,  "that  isn't  too  bad.  Quite 
harmless  delusion,  I'd  say." 

"The  delusion  I  don't  mind.  But 
when  he  sleeps  with  his  mouth 
open,  the  little  light  keeps  me 
awake." 


The  plant  was  in  need  of  a  new 
foreman,  and  an  applicant  ap- 
peared for  an  interview. 

"I  might  give  you  a  trial,"  said 
the  personnel  manager,  "if  I 
thought  you  could  handle  the 
work." 

"Work?"  said  the  applicant, 
reaching  for  his  hat.  "I  thought 
you  were  looking  for  a  foreman." 


A  woman  on  trial  for  murder- 
ing her  husband  was  acquitted  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  one  little 
old  lady  on  the  jury.  After  the 
trial  she  explained  her  attitude: 
"Well,  I  guess  I  just  felt  sorry 
for  her.  After  all,  she  was  a 
widow." 
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A  successful  businessman,  after 
eight  years  of  absence,  alighted 
at  the  old  home  town  station. 

There  was,  despite  his  expecta- 
tion, no  one  on  the  platform  he 
knew.  No  one. 

Discouraged,  he  sought  out  the 
station  master,  a  friend  from  his 
boyhood.  To  him  at  least  he 
would  be  welcome,  and  he  was 
about  to  extend  a  hearty  greet- 
ing,  when  the  other  spoke  first. 

"Hello,  George,"  he  said,  "go- 
ing away?" 


A  young  man  called  one  eve- 
ning on  a  rich  old  farmer  to  learn 
the  farmer's  story  of  how  to  be- 
come rich. 

"It's  a  long  story,"  said  the  old 
man,  "and  while  I'm  telling  it, 
we  might  as  well  save  the  candle." 
And  he  blew  it  out. 

"You  needn't  go  on,"  said  the 
youth.  "I  understand." 


"It's    nice    to    see    something    besides 
khaki   for   a   change!" 


The  Fisherman 

The  statue  of  The  Fisherman  (front  cover), 
which  seems  to  guard  almost  paternally  the 
picturesque  harbor  of  old  Gloucester^  Mas- 
sachusetts (back  cover),  is  a  memorial  to 
the  8,000  fishermen  who,  between  1623  and 
1923,  lost  their  lives  fishing  off  this  shore. 

This  work,  created  by  sculptor  Leonard 
Craske,  portrays  a  helmsman  looking  up  at 
the  sails  to  determine  whether  they  will 
conquer  the  wind  and  carry  the  ship 
through  the  storm. 

The  inscription  on  the  statue  comes  from 
the  23rd  verse  of  the  107th  Psalm:  "They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters;  these  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep/' 


i 


